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MONG all the interests of clinical psycholo- 
Ak one stands pre-eminent in 1947—the 
interest in psychotherapy. This present 
concern with psychotherapy does not arise because 
it is a new activity for psychologists, as some persons 
outside of the profession have assumed. Remedial 
work with persons was one of the original functions 
of the first psychological clinic when it was founded 
half a century ago, and through all of the years since 
that time, some psychologists have been engaged in 
therapeutic work, not only in the educational sphere, 
but also in the broader areas designated as social, 
emotional, and personal. The phenomenon today 
isnot that some psychologists are doing therapy, but 
that much greater numbers of them are doing it. 
Opportunities to serve human welfare have increased 
greatly, because of the recognition by local and 
national agencies, and by other professions, of the 
role of the psychologist as a therapist. 

As with all human events, the causes of the en- 
hanced interest in therapy are complex and not a 
little obscure. In part, it is a symptom of a broad 
movement involving many professions that serve 
human interests. Psychiatry is experiencing the 
same revolution. We tend to think of all psychia- 
trists as therapists, but this has not always been so. 
Until quite recently, most psychiatrists were skilled 
primarily in diagnosis and institutional care, but 
now the dominant group in psychiatry has psycho- 
therapy as its main interest. Social work and 
psychiatric nursing are also turning in this direction. 
In business and industry, personnel specialists are no 
longer occupied with selection and training alone 
but are interested in the total adjustments of workers 
as human beings. World War II brought all these 
professions together more intimately than in civilian 
life, and the resulting cross-fertilization has contrib- 
uted markedly to the resultant flowering of the thera- 
peutic attitude. 

Psychologists have also turned to psychotherapy 


1 Address of the President of the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology, American Psychological Association, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 9, 1947. 
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because of a growing dissatisfaction with their pre- 
vious major function as mental testers. Even while 
the field of psychological measurement has become 
more complex and more entrancing, as tests have 
become more detailed, more diagnostic and more 
projective, it has remained unsatisfying for one rea- 
son alone. It does not cure. Psychologists are not 
satisfied with an adjunctive role, but want to get to 
the core of human betterment. Only psychotherapy 
offers this opportunity. Indeed, the contemporary 
reaction against testing may be going much too far, 
and it may be necessary to renew the emphasis on 
the positive values of objective psychological 
diagnosis. 

A third reason for the growth of interest in therapy 
is the development of research techniques in this 
area. Research in therapy has had a circular effect. 
Originating from zeal, it has caused publication and 
discussion, has gained the respect of psychologists, 
and has therefore created ever widening circles of 
interest. 

The spread of psychotherapy has given satisfac- 
tions but it has also brought problems. Questions 
have been raised as to who should be permitted to 
practice psychotherapeutic counseling. Should it 
be limited to psychiatrists; to the medical profession? 
Should legal certification or licensure be required of 
all who will engage in this practice so intimately 
bound to human welfare? How shall we train in the 
techniques of therapy the large numbers of students 
in clinical psychology that now flock to our universi- 
ties and internship centers? Are the ethics of 
psychologists, until recently the academic ethics of 
scientists, sufficient for the more public responsibility 
that therapy implies? These questions show that 
the issue of psychotherapy has done much to precipi- 
tate the current professional problems of psychology, 
to which Committees and Boards of the American 
Psychological Association have devoted great atten- 
tion during the past two years—problems of interpro- 
fessional relationships, of certification, of professional 
training and of ethics. 

Important as these questions are, there is a more 
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vital problem to be faced. This is the problem of the 
nature of the therapeutic process. How can we 
understand what takes place in the therapeutic 
interview? Why does it readjust the distressed 
person? Under what conditions is psychotherapy 
applicable? What techniques, applied in appro- 
priately selected circumstances will produce pre- 
dictable and effective results? The psychologist’s 
major problem with respect to therapy is not that 
of the professional conditions of practice, but is the 
problem of understanding what therapy is and does. 
In short, we need an explanation of therapy that will 
point the way to testable hypotheses concerning its 
nature and its improvement. 

The word explanation isa dangerous one. It must 
be recognized that there is no such thing as a final 
and single explanation of any natural phenomenon. 
Every explanation must explain something to a cer- 
tain audience of persons and for a certain purpose. 
An explanation of life insurance, for example, that 
would be satisfactory if addressed to a group of sales- 
men for the purpose of making them able to sell more 
insurance might be quite unsatisfying if addressed to 
actuaries whose purpose would be to compute the 
appropriate premium rates for a type of policy. 
Still another explanation would serve to make a cus- 
tomer want to buy. 

Psychology furnishes many examples of explana- 
tions that serve various audiences and purposes. 
William James’ (4) classic chapter on “Habit” is still 
charming reading, and may serve to inform and edify 
the intelligent layman who would obtain no sense of 
explanation at all from the volumes by Hull (3), 
Skinner (18) or Tolman (19) on essentially the same 
topic. An explanation of learning that is serviceable 
to a fifth grade teacher who wants to improve the 
arithmetic performance of her forty children would 
not be useful for a research specialist. 

Explanations of psychotherapy may well be ex- 
amined in the light of their purposes. A suitable 
initial illustration may be found in an early psycho- 
analtyic explanation, first propounded but later 
denied by Freud. This example is appropriate 
because it shows the potential usefulness of an expla- 
nation, even though it may not be “true” (whatever 
that may mean). It can be cited without arousing 
defensive attitudes from any “school” of psycho- 
therapy, since it has been discarded by its originator. 
This primitive Freudian theory held that psycho- 
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therapy is a process of catharsis, and that the patient 
is aided by getting him to recall forgotten memories 
of painful, emotionally toned experiences. The 
recollection of these memories was accompanied by 
a discharge of pent-up emotion, which came to be 
known as abreaction. Thus, the explanation ad- 
vanced to account for the effect of psychotherapy 
was that it got this noxious, painful stuff out of the 
mind, from whence it issued with a loud explosion. 

Was the theory of catharsis and abreaction a 
meaningless “explanation”? Not at all. It wasa 
serviceable training device in the early days of 
psychoanalysis. Most significantly, it taught the 
early therapist that his client had to talk, preferably 
about painful experiences. It also prepared him for 
the client’s emotional outbursts by indicating that 
they were a predictable part of the process of 
therapy then being used. Being forewarned, the 
therapist himself was not upset by the outburst of . 
abreaction. A man unprepared for abreaction 
would have been alarmed by this turn of events, and 
might have taken flight into dermatology, or the 
study of visual configurations, or some other safer 
specialty, in order to preserve his own psychological 
balance! Far from being all “wrong,” this dis- 
carded doctrine had a purpose when directed to an 
appropriate audience. 

A similar function is served by certain aspects of 
later psychoanalytic theory. The concept of resist- 
ances gave the therapeutic worker patience in dealing 
with what common sense would have regarded as the 
stubbornness and ancooperativeness of his client. 
The theory of transference enabled him to regard 
calmly and dispassionately the emotional attach- 
ment, and the phases of emotional rejection that are 
induced by the psychoanalytic techniques of treat- 
ment. The concepts of resistance and transference 
serve as psychotherapy for the therapist himself. 
They make him feel secure against the surprises and 
conflicts of his task and protect him from feeling 
guilty about the disturbances he produces in the 
client. 

A recent addition to the family of explanations of 
psychotherapy has been made by Rogers (/4), in 
his nondirective approach. Like most psychothera- 
pies, the nondirective methods seem first to have 
evolved gradually as a practice and only subse- 
quently to have received a theoretical foundation. 
Nondirective therapy, however, has lately reached 
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the degree of maturity indicated by the evolution of 
a theory. A basic concept has been stated by 
Rogers, “... within the client reside constructive 
forces whose strength and uniformity have been 
either entirely unrecognized or grossly underesti- 
mated. ...in most if not all individuals there exist 
growth forces, tendencies toward self-actualization, 
which may act as the sole motivation for therapy. 
.... The individual has the capacity and the strength 
to devise, quite unguided, the steps which will lead 
him to a more mature and more comfortable relation- 
ship to his reality. . . . All of these capacities . . . are 
released in the individual if a suitable psychological 
atmosphere is provided.” (15, p. 418) 

This is an admirable explanation indeed, and 
nicely suited to its purpose. It persuades, even in- 
spires, the nondirective counselor to refrain from 
coercion, advice, suggestion, and interpretation. 
Only a deep belief in the inner growth powers of the 
individual will keep the counselor in his nondirective 
role, supplying only the “atmosphere” of warmth, 
acceptance, and clarification. The theory is there- 


fore an instructional method of great value, provided 
that the techniques that it inculcates are indeed 


effective ones. 

This brief survey of some explanations of therapy 
shows that they operate principally on the level of 
action. These theories are methods of persuasion 
and methods of training. They are addressed to the 
audience of practicing therapists, and evoke the 
acceptance of the particular method that the theory 
commends. Furthermore, these theories have a 
personal value to the therapist that holds them. 
They give him a sense of security and protect him 
from conflicts of his own that might arise in the often 
uncomfortable interpersonal relationships of the 
therapeutic interview. Perhaps this last factor ex- 
plains the warm, emotional, almost religious, attach- 
ment that each therapist has for his particular mode 
of explanation. The practicing therapist sees his 
theory not as an objective system of description, but 
as a code of values and a way of life. 

An explanation that satisfies one purpose is often 
unsuited for other purposes. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that theories inspired by needs for indoc- 
trination and instruction are not completely satisfac- 
tory for another need—that for research, discovery, 
and development. Up to the present time, theories 
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of psychotherapy have made relatively few con- 
tributions to research. The psychoanalytic theories 
have indeed stimulated some research studies of high 
quality, such as those of Miller (8) on conflict and 
Mowrer (12) on regression, but these experimenters 
have drawn more from the hypotheses of the general 
psychology of learning than from clinical sources. 
The studies of Masserman (6) with cats most nearly 
fulfill the criteria of constructive research based on 
psychoanalytic hypotheses, but the findings have not 
yet been applied to the improvement of the proc- 
esses of actual therapy. The meager results found 
by Sears (16) in his painstaking survey of objective 
studies of psychoanalytic concepts illustrate the 
shortcomings of this point of view as a guide to dis- 
covery. Practical improvements in psychoanalytic 
technique have arisen from experience rather than 
from the interactions of hypotheses’ and experimental 
studies, as is demonstrated in the recent book by 
Alexander and French (/). 

Psychologists associated with Rogers’ nondirective 
approach have made some excellent research studies. 
The current wave of interest in psychotherapy is due 
in large part to the favorable response to these re- 
searches. Even here, however, the connection 
between the basic theories of the school and the ex- 
perimental design of their studies seems somewhat 
vague. The experiments have not yet attempted 
to verify or disprove hypotheses deduced from the 
fundamental postulates of the theory, although some 
current studies are beginning to approach this 
objective. 

It may be concluded that psychotherapy’s great 
need for a substantial scientific basis is not fulfilled 
with entire adequacy by any of the existing system- 
atic approaches. Despite the claims of the conflict- 
ing schools, the effectiveness of psychotherapy leaves 
much to be desired. At the best, it probably gives 
significant help to only forty to sixty per cent of the 
clients who are subjected to its procedures. Even 
this degree of curative power is not well defined be- 
cause of the absence of quantitative measurements 
of the severity of disturbance present at the outset, 
and of the exact extent of improvement achieved at 
the end of the counseling experience. The need to 
improve our psychotherapy is so great that ultimate 
gain probably would accrue if all psychologists 
stopped the practice of therapeutic counseling for the 
next few years and devoted their entire energies to 
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research designed to increase the value of the 
process. 

Several directions for research might be proposed. 
One obvious approach is the comparative evaluation 
of techniques now in use. We do not know, for 
example, the relative effectiveness of brief psycho- 
analysis @ /a Alexander, in comparison to nondirec- 
tive counseling @ Ja Rogers. Such comparisons of 
whole methods will probably be made, and may con- 
tribute by-products of permanent value. There is 
grave doubt, however, as to whether this is the most 
profitable orientation for research. First, the pro- 
ponents of the various schools will have difficulty in 
agreeing on criteria of initial condition and of im- 
provement. Second, existing whole theories are so 
emotionally toned and are so charged with personal 
value for their adherents that it is doubtful that any- 
one will be convificed. If there is anything that we 
know as clinical psychologists, it is the futility of 
attempting to resolve an emotional bias by intellec- 
tual argument. A third consideration is even more 
important. All entire methods, such as psycho- 
analysis and nondirective counseling, are complex. 
They have some elements in common and also differ 
in more than one respect. Experimental compari- 
sons would therefore result either in a stalemate or 
in the partial vindication of one side or the other. 
Researches of this type would not be very likely to 
lead to new discoveries, to the detection of the par- 
ticular excellences and faults of the methods, or to 
the synthesis of a new technique superior to all of its 
ancestors. 

If existing theories are not suitable bases for re- 
search, an alternative must be sought to embark 
psychotherapy on its necessary voyage of discovery. 
A more profitable basis for the development of 
research might be the invention of new structures of 
theory. Such an attempt would start from a num- 
ber of postulates and definitions, originating from 
observations and common points of agreement. 
From these postulates, testable hypotheses would 
then be proposed that might lead to the design of 
experiments. These hypotheses would indicate the 
direction of a series of research studies, perhaps 
starting with animal experiments, and with experi- 
ments on segments of human behavior that can be 
controlled and quantified. Eventually, promising 
developments would be tried in actual therapy, if the 
evidence suggests a high probability of benefit, and 


a low probability of harm, to the experimental 
clients. 

The advantages of such an approach are numerous. 
The experimenter in psychotherapy would be freed 
from personal attachment to a preconceived frame 
of reference. His identification with his brain-child 
would be the weaker one of the scientist for his idea 
rather than the stronger bias of the practical worker 
for a system of concepts on which his security de- 
pends. Therefore, he would be more able to follow 
the experimental evidence to its conclusions, to dis- 
card without undue pain an hypothesis that is 
unrewarding, and to invent new ones that seem to 
encompass a larger sphere of observations. 

Some attempts to define the postulates of psycho- 
therapy in terms suitable for research have already 
been made. For example, the research and theoreti- 
cal articles of Mowrer (9, 10, 11, 12, 13) have applied 
stimulus-response concepts to the study of adjust- 
ment mechanisms. The recent paper by Shaw (/7) 
has extended this point of view to an explanation of 
some aspects of psychotherapy. 

No single approach or unitary set of hypotheses is 
sufficient to attack the problem of psychotherapy, 
however, at our present stage of development. A 
dozen makers of theories are needed, each applying 
his hypotheses to experimental studies that will dis- 
cover increasing numbers of relationships between 
observations. There is little danger that such a step 
would result in a number of warring little schools of 
thought, increasing the schism among psychologists. 
Instead, an anticipated outcome may be the elimina- 
tion of dogmatic schools, as research findings take the 
place of contentions. 

Of course, not all hypothetical structures are 
equally suitable for the advancement of psycho- 
therapy through research. Some of the more 
obvious criteria for evaluating a theory may be sug- 
gested. First, the hypotheses should be in harmony 
with careful observations of the process. At least, 
no pertinent data concerning psychotherapy should 
be irreconcilably disharmonious with the theory. 
If a proposed theory cannot comprehend a commonly 
agreed observation, either the theory must be 
changed or the observation questioned. Second, the 
hypothesis should not have an immediate and pat 
explanation for every aspect of psychotherapy. At 
first glance, this seems contradictory to the first 
premise. But a theory that reveals an area of frank 
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ignorance is more likely to lead to an adventure of 
discovery than is one that smugly seems to account 
for allof the data. In fact, we are ignorant of many 
things about psychotherapy and an exposure of our 
gaps and shortcomings will be a primary objective of 
research. One of the faults of existing theories is 
that they claim to account for everything. - 

The third and most important requirement of a 
useful theory is that it must lead to the formulation 
of hypotheses for investigation that can be stated in 
testable terms and that lead to the design of ex- 
periments. 

As an illustration of the type of hypotheses that 
may serve as a basis for research, a partial theory of 
psychotherapy will be presented. This theory is 
proposed with a sense of humility. It is not intended 
to attract adherents or to found another school. Its 


value as a basis for indoctrination, inspiration, and 
instruction is probably low. On the other hand, it 
coordinates several things that we know about psy- 
chotherapy and points to an area of ignorance that 
challenges investigation. 


A TENTATIVE HYPOTHESIS FOR PSYCHOTHERAPY 


An approach to research in psychotherapy might 
start with a simple observational definition of what 
occurs in the therapeutic interview. Counseling is a 
conversation between persons. Essentially, they 
communicate, mainly by the use of words, although 
other media of communication, including acting out 
(as in play therapy and psychodrama), gesture, fa- 
cial expression, and tone of voice are also present. 
Whatever other responses occur in the therapeutic 
situation are evoked by these words or word-substi- 
tutes, and are functionally related to them. Move- 
ments, tensions, visceral and glandular changes, atti- 
tudes, postures, images, and subvocal verbalizations 
are among the secondary responses evoked by the 
interchange of words. This operational definition 
of the psychotherapeutic process in terms of observed 
happenings immediately suggests an investigation 
of the function of language in human adjustments. 

There are many ways to.study the operations of 
language. The analysis of the meanings of words in 
terms of semantics will be left, quite willingly, to 
others. There is also a behavioral approach to the 
functions of language. Talk may be used expres- 
sively, as when you say, “Ouch!” at the prick of a 
pin, or may give information, as when you say, “It is 
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eight o’clock,”’ although this apparently simplest use 
rarely occurs without some tinge of other functions. 
More importantly, language is used to control the 
behavior of others, in the guise of statements, re- 
quests, suggestions, and commands. Last, and here 
the enumeration reaches our present goal, language 
is used to control one’s own behavior. This by no 
means novel concept suggests some relatively new 
hypotheses for an examination of psychotherapy. 

In first condensed form, these hypotheses may be 
stated as follows: 

1. An outstanding characteristic of the neurotic or 
maladjusted person is his inability to control his own 
behavior. 

2. Normal persons control their behavior by the 
use of language signals, including the subvocal and 
the gestural. 

3. It follows that psychotherapy can be ap- 
proached as a learning process through which a 
person acquires ar. ability to speak to himself in 
appropriate ways so as to control his own conduct. 

The objection might be raised that these hypothe- 
ses are not dynamic, that they do not take into 
account the importance of motivation in cause and 
effect relationships. The concept of a neurotic 
lacking voluntary control may even seem to have an 
antique and moralistic ring. You associate it with 
futile admonitions about lacking “will power.” On 
the contrary, no neglect of the motivational basis of 
human conduct is implied. Normal and neurotic 
behavior are alike in being motivated. The propo- 
sition that persons are striving organisms, that their 
behavior is determined by the satisfaction of needs 
and the avoidance of annoying stimulation, arose 
from psychopathology but has been extended to in- 
clude normal people as well. The striving or 
dynamic character of persons is a similarity between 
the normal and the neurotic. We are looking for 
differences. 

In pursuing the implications of these hypotheses, a 
first step might be an examination of the voluntary 
control of behavior by normal persons. The subject 
has been neglected by psychology, possibly because 
it is entangled in the philosophical difficulties of “free 
will.” Due to the paucity of previous work, volun- 
tary behavior is a frontier of normal psychology, ripe 
for an approach by research methods. 

It seems probable that most of normal human 
behavior is mediated through self-signaling processes. 
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If you have a letter in your hand and see a mail box, 
the external object, the mail box itself, does not 
stimulate the appropriate behavior automatically, 
even though you have learned how to use post boxes 
in this total context. Instead, the visual perception 
of the mail box arouses vocal, subvocal, gestural or 
subgestural responses, which in turn evoke the ap- 
propriate motor behavior. This is a psychological 
description of what happens when you mail a letter 
“voluntarily.” 

If an element of discrimination, choice, or conflict 


is involved in the situation, the self-signaling becomes . 


even more important. You may recall, that is, tell 
yourself, that there are no more mail collections 
today. Then you represent by a word or gesture 
the location of the post office several blocks down the 
street. At this moment, you have stimuli present 
to permit a discrimination response. You discrimi- 
nate or choose, and either place the letter in the box 
or walk to the post office. The discrimination 


response is made possible by the presence of other 
verbal or near-verbal cues, relating to the importance 
of the prompt dispatch of the letter, the competition 
of the time required to walk to the post office with 


other activities, and other pertinent determiners. 
As in laboratory experiments, the discriminative re- 
sponse is facilitated by the presence of a wealth of 
cues to distinguish the choices. 

One function of verba!ization in a discrimination 
or conflict situation, then, is to bring the necessary 
cues into the present. Mowrer and Ullman (/3) 
emphasized this point in discussing their experiment 
on the time factor in integrative learning. No one 
can discriminate between a past stimulus and a pres- 
ent one. Voluntary behavior is a choice reaction 
among immediate stimuli, some or all of which are 
verbal. 

Our knowledge of how voluntary behavior is 
learned by normal persons is limited. Descriptive 
studies of children have suggested that a child learns 
to do an act in response to his own verbal stimula- 
tion by first learning to do it when told by others. 
Little children often give their self-instruction aloud, 
so that the process can be detected readily. Adult 
self-signaling is done by silent implicit speech, or by 
even more abbreviated postural and gestural stimuli. 
There is some clinical evidence that the reinforce- 
ment of self-signaling requires a dependently trustful 
relationship between a child and his parent, who sup- 


plies rewards for self-controlled behavior. In nor- 
mal development, verbally-stimulated responses are 
reinforced more strongly and more frequently than 
are other types of reactions, so that voluntary con- 
trol is learned. 

There is also a modest amount of experimental 
evidence’ on the acquisition of voluntary control. 
Examples are the experiments of Menzies (7) on the 
conditioning of the voluntary control of an auto- 
nomic response, and of Davis (2) on the role of 
muscular tensions in thinking. On the whole, how- 
ever, we are all too ignorant of how normal people 
acquire the important ability to regulate their con- 
duct by means of their own signals. 

An outstanding characteristic of maladjusted and 
neurotic persons is their inability to control their 
own behavior. We can picture some phobic person 
avoiding the mail box even when he “wants” to mail 
a letter; a sufferer from obsessive indecision pacing 
back and forth unable to decide between the box and 
the post office; a compulsive making sure that he has 
slammed the lid of the box exactly seven times, no 
more, no less. The neurotic’s lack of self-control is 
also seen in more realistic clinical pictures: in anxiety 
neuroses, hysterias, so-called nervousness, phobias, 
and compulsions, and even in the ordinary defense 
mechanisms of compensation, rationalization, and 
the like. 

Of course, the neurotic is not unable to respond to 
some kinds of inner signals. On the contrary, his 
anxiety is probably stimulated by visceral and pro- 
prioceptive cues. Ifa man has a phobia for cats, it 
is less the objective cat that induces his anxiety, 
than it is an inner pattern of tensions. Control, 
then, does not depend on the presence or absence of 
self-stimulation, but on the character of the stimuli 
and on the discriminative response that is made to 
them. 

The psychoneurotic’s lack of self-control has been 
recognized in the past, but it has been described in 
rather vague terms that have not encouraged experi- 
mental investigation. The most common state- 
ment, so widely used that its origin escapes detection, 
holds that the psychoneurotic lacks integration or 
wholeness of behavior. A recent variant is Lecky’s 
(5) theory that the maladjusted personality does not 
have self-consistency. The psychic energy theories, 
based on the observed weakness and futility of psy- 
choneurotic behavior, state that the ego lacks the 
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strength required for dealing with reality. These 
theories have some explanatory value. Like all 
scientific generalizations, they are short formulas 
that draw together certain observed data. But they 
are lacking in another requisite of scientific hypothe- 
ses, in that they do not point the way to discovery. 
How shall we improve integration, or self-consist- 
ency, or ego-strength? More specific hypotheses 
are needed. 

In terms of the hypotheses based on the functions 
of language in self-control, two characteristics of 
neurotic behavior may be distinguished. First, the 
neurotic does not respond with language to one or 
more significant aspects of his total situation. He 
represses, or shows resistance to the verbal represen- 
tation of his problems, because recall is painful or 
conflict-producing. His inhibition of verbal re- 
sponses has partial adjustive value. But, it prevents 
him from having available the cues on which to base 
a discriminative, voluntary, or normal response. 
This aspect of neurotic behavior is well recognized. 

Second, the maladjusted person lacks control 
because the voluntary responses have not been rein- 
forced with respect to the self-signal. It is common 
observation that the neurotic often “knows what he 
ought to do,” but feels that he “is unable to do it.” 
Something has prevented the establishment of con- 
nections between his own words and thoughts and 
his effective behavior. 

The purposes of psychotherapy now become 
clear. They are, first, to induce the client to repre- 
sent verbally the cues that he needs for normal 
voluntary behavior, and second, to reinforce appro- 
priate responses to these verbal cues. 

Existing systems of psychotherapy have been most 
successful in meeting the first requirement. Psy- 
choanalytic therapy uses relaxation, free association, 
association with dreams, interpretation, the estab- 
lishment of transference, and other techniques, to 
overcome resistances and encourage verbalization. 
Nondirective counseling has found that simple ac- 
ceptance, evidence of warm interest, and reflection 
and clarification of feelings are serviceable for the 
same purposes. All of these techniques induce the 
verbalization of previously inhibited material. In 
many instances, they lead to “insight,” a concept 
that is often regarded mystically, but that can be 
defined operationally as a verbalization of the per- 
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son’s problems and of the relationships between 
them. 

Although present methods are reasonably satis- 
factory for bringing about verbalization and insight, 
improvements might be sought. Further research 
may isolate the elements of these techniques, and 
vary them systematically so that the most effective 
composite is discovered. A method for inducing a 
client to talk must be judged not only by the ease 
with which it leads to verbalization, but also by its 
effect on the rest of the therapeutic process. 

Insufficient attention has been paid to the second 
main requirement of psychotherapy, that of rein- 
forcing responses to the client’s own verbal cues. 
We have learned the first step of wisdom in recogniz- 
ing that the stimuli to voluntary behavior must be 
the client’s own, and not the therapist’s. If you use 
suggestion or advice to solve a client’s problems you 
are teaching him to respond to, and to depend on, 
your words rather than his words. The result may 
be the quick solution of one problem, but at the cost 
of establishing a dependence that will bring him 
running back to you when the next conflict arises. 

Among current therapies, that of Rogers’ holds 
that independence, planning, and voluntary behavior 
will arise spontaneously following the expressive 
features of the counseling. The counselor has only 
to provide the permissive “atmosphere” and the 
client’s “growth” will take place. Unfortunately, 
“atmosphere” and “growth” are nonexperimental 
terms in this context. It is probable that the per- 
missive and nonpunishing techniques of nondirective 
therapy do help some clients learn to make responses 
to their own words. If so, this is an incidental out- 
come, which rational therapy should regard as an 
intentional and major aim. 

Psychoanalysis long has recognized something 
akin to the development of voluntary behavior. 
Freud himself wrote that the aim of therapy was 
“«_. . to uncover repressions and replace them by acts 
of judgment...” Translating psychoanalytic prac- 
tice into psychological. concepts, the establishment 
and working through of transference might be re- 
garded as a process of making the client repeat those 
stages of childhood that normally result in the acqui- 
sition of voluntary behavior. Just as a child 
acquires voluntary action through his dependence on 
a parent and through the rewards given by parents, 
so the person being psychoanalyzed might learn 
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slowly through his relation to the analyst as a substi- 
tute parent image. 

The repetition of the steps of childhood may not 
be the most efficient method for acquiring voluntary 
behavior, however. Indeed, it may be a very 
ineffective one. If you are helping an adult to over- 
come a speech defect, you do not try to regress him 
to a speechless infantile level and then retrain his 
speech from the beginning. This is not merely 
inefficient; it is quite impossible. An adult who 
lacks self-control must learn as an adult, and can 
hardly profit by a return to childishness. 

The analysis of psychotherapy as a learning proc- 
ess involving the control of behavior by language 
signals has now reached its objective. The proposed 
hypotheses have uncovered an area of ignorance— 
we do not know enough about how people can learn 
to control their conduct by self-stimulating linguistic 
cues. This area is clearly susceptible to research. 
We can start with laboratory animals, by studying 
choice reactions based on intrabodily stimuli. A 
number of pertinent experiments already have been 
done, but few of them have been applied to concepts 
of therapy. We can move on to laboratory studies 
of human behavior, to test hypotheses concerning the 
influence of language on discrimination learning. 
The outcome should be some promising hypotheses 
for the final stage of clinical evaluation in actual 
therapy. 

A theoretical structure is of value when it leads to 
specific and testable hypotheses for research. Let 
us explore the possibilities of a theory based on the 
concept of the learning of voluntary behavior. An 
example of a particular hypothesis might be the fol- 
lowing: The dependence of the client (or learner) 
upon the therapist (or teacher) is a condition favor- 
able to the establishment of voluntary behavior. 
This may be stated as a null hypothesis for experi- 
mental evaluation: In learning responses to self- 
initiated stimuli, there is no significant difference 
between the conditions under which the learner is, 
or is not, dependent upon another human being who 
sets the rewards and punishments. Investigation 
of this hypothesis might clarify some of the differ- 
ences between psychoanalytic therapy, with its em- 
phasis on dependence, and nondirective therapy 
with its opposite assumptions. 

Many other hypotheses suggest themselves. For 
example, you might investigate whether the learning 
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of voluntary responses is facilitated when the cues 
are initiated by the learner, rather than when they 
are imposed by an external person, the teacher or 
therapist. This hypothesis leads readily to many 
experimental designs, ranging from rats in a Skinner 
(18) box, to actual therapeutic situations involving 
human sugjects. 

The theory that psychotherapy is a function of 
language does not offer a panacea. It is only one 
of an indefinite number of conceptual frameworks 
that might reveal areas for research. Others are 
needed. Approaches beginning with the concept of 
conflict, with the nature of anxiety, with the produc- 
tion and reduction of muscular tensions, and with 
other experimental hypotheses, will contribute to 
the advancement of our knowledge. 

The major problem of psychotherapy today is its 
improvement through research. Schools and doc- 
trines, conceived primarily to persuade and to teach, 
are unlikely to supply us with the basis for this im- 
provement. The formulation of new hypotheses 
designed specifically to clarify issues and to lead to 
experiments, will guide us on the road to discovery. 
Only by understanding therapy, as well as by prac- 
ticing therapy, can clinical psychology meet its new 
opportunities and its new obligations to serve human 
welfare. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL BUS- 
INESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
September 10, 1947 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


HELEN PEAK 


Connecticut College 


HE annual meeting of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives of the American Psychological As- 
sociation was called to order at 8:15 P.m., 
Thursday, September 10, 1947, by President Carl R. 
Rogers in the English Room of the Statler Hotel. 
The Board of Directors of the Association had been 


in session for two and one-half days for discussion” 


and formulation of the agenda. 


A. REPORTS TO THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1. The Council voted to approve the minutes of 
the meeting of the Council of Representatives on 
September 4, 1946, as printed in the AMERICAN Psy- 
CHOLOGIST, 1946, 1, 493-532. 

2. The Council voted to approve the minutes of 
the meeting of the Board of Directors on March 
28-30, 1947 (see page 480, Report of the Recording 
Secretary to the Council of Representatives). 

3. The Council approved the following actions 
taken since the March meeting of the Board: 

a. Mrs. Janet Krueger was authorized to enter the 
safety deposit box held by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

b. Nominations for Treasurer of the Association 
were solicited by mail ballot sent to the Board of 
Directors. 

c. The Board approved the Recording Secretary’s 
Minutes of the meeting the Board held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, March 28-30. 

d. The Board approved the report of the Record- 
ing Secretary to the Council of Representatives. 

e. On a mail ballot the Board of Directors elected 
George K. Bennett to replace Willard L. Valentine 
as an American Psychological Association Repre- 
sentative to the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 


chology of the National Research Council for the 


period July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1950. 

f. The President appointed the following persons 
to the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
which was created by the Board in March: David 
Shakow, Chairman, E. R. Hilgard, E. Lowell Kelly, 
Bertha Luckey, R. Nevitt Sanford, Laurance F. 
Shaffer. 

g. The President appointed the following persons 
to the Committee on Ethical Standards for Psy- 
chology which was created by the Board in March: 
E. C. Tolman, Chairman, John C. Flanagan, Edwin 
Ghiselli, Nicholas Hobbs, Helen Sargent, Lloyd 
Yepsen. 

h. The President appointed J. McV. Hunt as 
Chairman of the Committee on Relations with the 
Social Work Profession which was created by the 
Board in March. The membership will be appointed 
from nominations made by interested divisions. 

i. The President made the following special ap- 
pointments during the past year: (1) Phyllis Blanch- 
ard, Francis Irwin, and Miles Murphy as delegates 
to the meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia; (2) Lloyd Yepsen 
and Dael Wolfle as delegates to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Conference on Juvenile Delinquency; (3) E. 
Lowell Kelly and Dael Wolfle as representatives to 
the Inter-Society Committee on a National Science 
Foundation; (4) Helen Peak as delegate to the inau- 
guration of Dr. Rosemary Park as President of Con- 
necticut College; (5) Dael Wolfle as delegate to the 
Department of State meeting on American Foreign 
Policy; (6) Raymond G. Kuhlen as delegate to the 
installation of Dr. Paul H. Appleby as Dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
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Affairs, Syracuse University; (7) Carlyle F. Jacobsen 
and David Shakow as delegates to the conference 
preparatory to the International Congress on Mental 
Health; (8) Joseph E. Runkel as delegate to the 
inauguration of Presidept Nelson Vance Russell of 
Carroll College; (9) Robert H. Seashore as delegate 
to the installation of George Stoddard as President 
of the University of Illinois; (10) Arnold H. Hilden 
and T. H. Howells as delegates to the Mountain- 
Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO; (11) 
Morris S. Viteles and David Krech as delegates to 
the National Conference on UNESCO; (12) C. H. 
Smeltzer, Miles Murphy, and Frank P. Bakes as 
delegates tothe 51st Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences; (13) Jay 
L. Otis as delegate to the 74th Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association; (14) Elizabeth 
F. Moller as delegate to the inauguration of Martha 
Lucas as President of Sweet Briar College; (15) H. 
M. Halverson as delegate to the centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of MacMurray College; (16) 
Roger Barker as delegate to the inauguraton of 
Howard B. Jefferson as president of Clark Uni- 
versity; (17) John G. Darley as delegate to the 
National Conference on Veterans’ Affairs sponsored 
by the National Social Welfare Assembly; (18) C. O. 
Weber as delegate to the inauguration of Richard L. 
Greene as President of Wells College; (19) Adelbert 
Ford as delegate to the inauguration of Martin 
Dewey Whitaker as President of Lehigh University. 

4. The Council voted that the report of the Treas- 
urer for 1946 be accepted and printed in the Pro- 
ceedings (see page 484). 

5. The Council adopted the following resolution 
on the death of Willard L. Valentine, Treasurer of 
the American Psychological Association: 


The officers, the Board of Directors, and the 
Council of Representatives of the American 
Psychological Association desire to record their 
deep feeling of loss in the death of Willard L. 
Valentine, Treasurer of the Association. Since 
1937 when he was elected to this office, he 
served generously and effectively in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Association during 
a period of rapid growth and change. The 
substantial financial balance of the Association 
and the increased circulation and influence of 
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the Association’s journals are in great measure 
the result of Dr. Valentine’s wisdom and energy. 


6. The President announced the election of Er- 
nest R. Hilgard as President-elect. 
7. The President announced the election of the 
following Regional Representatives: 
Representative of Region II (1947-50): Gardner 
Murphy. 

Representative of Region V (1947-50): Donald 
K. Adams. 

Representative of Region VIII (1947-50): Jean 
W. Macfarlane. 

8. It was voted on recommendation of the Board 
of Directors that in cases where candidates for 
American Psychological Association offices or for 
the Board of Directors decline to accept an office 
after election, the ballots be redistributed after with- 
drawing the names of candidates who have refused 
to accept election. 

9. The Executive Secretary announced that 
Robert R. Sears and Theodore M. Newcomb were 
elected to the Board of Directors for the term 1947- 
50. 

B. CHANGES IN AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


1. The Recording Secretary announced the fol- 
lowing deaths of members reported since the 1946 
meeting: 


FELLOWS 


H. Austin Aikins, Nov. 13, 1946 

W. C. Bagley, July 1, 1946 

Henry Beaumont, Feb. 21, 1947 
Andrew Wilson Brown, Dec. 19, 1946 
Charles H. Judd, July 18, 1946 
Kurt Lewin, Feb. 11, 1947 

William Moulton Marston, 1947 
Franklin C. Paschal, Sept. 12, 1947 
E. C. Rowe, Dec. 31, 1946 

Henry A. Ruger, July 17, 1947 
George S. Snoddy, June 29, 1947 
Lorene Teegarden, Nov. 1, 1946 
Willard Lee Valentine, April 3, 1947 


ASSOCIATES 


Irving A. Barrett, July 18, 1945 

Ray D. Chard 

William M. Danner, Jr., Dec. 20, 1946 
John B. Geisel, Sept. 1946 

A. B. Hoskins, March 20, 1947 
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Winifred Kittredge 

Herbert I. Meyer 

James A. Reeves, March 7, 1947 
Stella Hamlin Schultz, July 22, 1947 


4. The Council voted to elect as Fellows the fol. 
lowing 197 persons who had been nominated by a 
division, who met the requirements stated in the 
By-Laws, and who have had at least four years of 
experience since receiving the doctoral degree, 
Following the name of each new Fellow is the title 
conferred upon him by the division which recom. 


2. The Executive Secretary announced that the 
following 17 persons had been granted status as 
Life Members since the 1946 meeting: 


Grace E. Bird 

Trigant Burrow 
Harvey A. Carr 

Walter F. Dearborn 
Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth 
Henry H. Goddard 
William C. Gore 

David S. Hill 

Buford J. Johnson 


Mabel C. Williams 
Kemmerer 
Dr. Adolf Meyer 
Walter B. Pillsbury 
Louise E. Poull 
James P. Porter 
Stella B. Vincent 
Karl T. Waugh 
Jean Weidensall 


3. The Executive Secretary announced the fol- 
lowing 61 resignations since the 1946 meeting: 


FELLOWS 
Dr. E. Lee Vincent 


Francis J. Affleck 

W. W. Martin Babb 
Phyllis E. Bailey 
Lauren Benson 
. Marion H. Birmingham 
Robert Irwin Blakey 
Peter Blos 

Marjorie Bremner 
Bertha Brewer 
Theodore Carlton 
Barry Casper 
Elizabeth Tierney Degen- 

hardt 

H. T. Diehl 

Bertram M. Drucker 
Mary Elizabeth Evans 
Lloyd G. Everest 

Alice Friedman 

Anne Marriott Frogue 
William W. Giles, Jr. 
Meyer L. Goldman 
Marianne McNeill Gregory 
Ruth Hagenstein 
Harry L. Hawkins 
Carroll B. Hodges 
Hilda M. Holmes 
William H. Janes 
Brother Boniface Joseph, 

Edward I. Kelly 
George W. Kisker 


ASSOCIATES 


Harry Frank Koob 
Geraldine J. Korda 
William S. Larson 
Verne W. Lyon 

S. W. Mackie 
Dorothy E. Mattia 
Robert B. Miller 

C. H. Popenoe 

A. S. Raubenheimer 
William P. Reed 

F. Leonard Reinwald 
Henry J. Robitaille 
David G. Salten 
Byron C. Sarvis 
Grace Dorr Saslavsky 
Genevieve Scott 
Demitri B. Shimkin 
Harry Andrew Shuder 
Sidney M. Simmons 
J. Roy Smith 

Janet I. Snelling 
Jeanne Culver Sowiski 
Robert H. Stanley 

F. Jackson Stoddard 
Lewis Gordon Stone 
Ethelbert Thomas, Jr. 
Mrs. Hoyt Trowbridge 
N. J. Van Steenberg 
Rebecca Shannon Walborn 
Sarah M. Watson 
Helen Wauters 


mended his election. 


Two or more titles are given 


for Fellows recommended by two or more divisions, 


Abelson, Harold H. 
Adkins, Dorothy C. 


Allen, Clinton M. 
Alper, Thelma G. 
Anderson, Carl Ludwig 
Baker, Lawrence M. 
Balinsky, Benjamin 
Bartlett, Neil Riley 


Beier, Delton Clifford 


Bender, Wilson R. G. 
Berg, Irwin August 
Berger, Evelyn Miller 


Berrien, Frederick Kenneth 
Bittner, Reign H. 
Blodgett, Hugh C. 


Bordin, Edward S. 


Brener, Roy 

Brenman, Margaret 
Brewer, Joseph Everett 
Brogden, Hubert E. 
Bronfenbrenner, Urie 
Burack, Benjamin 
Burns, Zed H. 


Buzby, Dallas Eyre 
Calabresi, Renata 
Campbell, Helen Melissa 
Carroll, John B. 


Carter, Launor F. 


Challman, Robert Chester 
Chase, Wilton P. 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology, Fellow 
in Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology, Fel- 
low in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement, Fellow in 
Clinical Psychology, Fellow 
in Counseling and Guidance 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Fellow, Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social 
Issues 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Psy- 
chologists in Public Service 
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Coffey, Hubert Stanley 
Coleman, John H. 


Colm, Hanna (Mrs.) 


Coville, Walter Joseph 
Craft, Jesse Herman 


Crissy, William J. E. 


Curtis, Henry Stoddard 
Devening, Jean McQueen 


Donahue, Wilma Thompson 
Ekstein, Rudolf 
Emme, E. E. 


Faterson, Hanna Fay 
Feder, Daniel D. 


Fischer, Liselotte K. 
Fletcher, Frank M. 
Flory, Charles D. 


Fosberg, Irving Arthur 
Garrett, James Francis 
Glenn, William Darby, Jr. 
Granich, Louis 

Grauel, Claire Kearse 
Graver, Harold A. 


Greene, Janet S. 
Guiles, Austin Philip 
Hackman, Roy Bamford 


Hadley, John Millard 
Hahn, Milton Edwin 


Hamilton, Portia G. 


Hansburg, Henry G. 
Harris, Dale Benner 


Harris, Robert E. 
Haslerud, George M. 


Hayes, Samuel P. 


Heathers, Glen Leon 


Herrick, Colin James 
Heston, Joseph Carter 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Military Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in General Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in General Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence, 
Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology, 
Fellow in Theoretical-Ex- 
perimental Psychology 

Fellow, Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social 
Issues 

Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
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Hirning, J. L. 

Hoffman, Arthur Christian 
Hovey, Henry Birnet 
Humber, Wilbur James 


Hunt, Howard Francis 
Jacobsen, O. Irving 
Jenkins, Marion Pauline 
Jones, Marshall R. 
Kaplan, Oscar J. 


Keller, Margaret E. 
Kelly, Elizabeth Mary 
Kendler, Howard Harvard 


Killinger, George Glenn 
Kogan, Kate Levine 
Kotkov, Benjamin 
Krugman, Judith I. 
Krugman, Morris 
Lacey, Oliver Lilburn 


Lantz, C. M. Beatrice 

Lash, Frederick Merrick 
Lawrence, Merle 

Layman, Emma McCloy 
Ledgerwood, Richard Carnes 
Lehner, George F. J. 

Leiter, Russell G. 


Levi, Joseph 
Levine, Albert J. 
Lindner, Robert M. 


Lippitt, Ronald 


Locke, Bernard 
Lodge, George Townsend 
Lovell, George D. 


Machover, Solomon 
MacPhee, Halsey M. 
Malmo, Robert Beverley 
Marks, Eli S. 


Mardquit, Syvil 


Martin, Hermon Wilkes 
Mathews, Walter Mason 
Mays, Luther L. 
McCandless, Boyd Rowden 
McCann, Willis Harrison 
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Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology, Fellow in the Psy- 
chology of Maturity 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Theoretical-Ex- 
perimental Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Theoretical-Ex- 
perimental Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 
Fellow, Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social 
Issues 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow, Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social 
Issues 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology 
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McClelland, David Clarence 


McClintock, James Alfred 


McGehee, William 
McGinnis, Esther 
McKinnon, Kathern M. 


McQuitty, Louis L. 
Messerschmidt, Ramona 
Meyer, Edith 

Meyer, Mortimer Meier 
Miller, James Grier 
Misbach, Lorenz 


Morris, Charles McDowell 
Morrow, Robert S. 


Morsh, Joseph Eugene 
Morton, James Thomas, Jr. 
Mosier, Charles I. 


Mueller, Alfred Don 
Neff, William D. 


Odom, Charles Leonard 


Older, Harry Jay 
Orlansky, Jesse 
Ortleb, Ruth Virginia 
Pace, C. Robert 


Page, Howard E. 
Porter, E. Louise H. 
Rabin, Albert 


Ramsdell, Donald A. 
Ramsey, Glenn Virgil 
Reichenberg-Hacket, Wally 
Rhinehart, Jesse Batley 
Robinson, Mary Frances 


Rogers, Lawrence S. 


Rogers, William White 
Ross, Sherman 


Saffir, Milton A. 

Sarason, Seymour Bernard 
Scheerer, Martin 
Schoenfeld, William N. 
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Fellow in  Theoretical-Ex- 
perimental Psychology 
Fellow in the Teaching of Psy- 
chology, Fellow in the Divi- 
sion of Counseling and 
Guidance 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in Consulting 
Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology, Fellow 
in Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Abnormal and Clini- 
cal Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in the Division of Psy- 
chologists in Public Service 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology, 
Fellow in Military Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology 


Schumacher, Audrey Sims 
Scott, John P. 


Sears, Pauline Snedden 
Shacter, Helen 


Sherlock, Joseph Russell 
Sherwin, May Reynolds 


Shotwell, Anna M. 
Showalter, Donald F. 
Skodak, Marie Paula 


Smith, Mary Katherine 
Snyder, William Ulrich 
St. Clair, Walter Francis 
Stofflet, Elliott Holmes 
Taylor, Franklin V. 
Thomson, Ruth Haines 
Tomkins, Silvan Samuel 


Treacy, John P. 
Tresselt, Mary Elizabeth 


Triggs, Frances Oralind 
Tyson, Robert 


Vaughan, Wayland F. 


Verplanck, William Samuel 


Voorhis, Thelma Grady 
Voth, Albert Cornelius 
Wallace, Ramona 
Wallar, Gene A. 


Waskom, Hugh L. 
Watkins, John Goodrich 
Watson, Gladys H. 
Watson, Robert Irving 
Webb, Marvin William, 
Wegrocki, Henry Joseph 


Weitzman, Ellis 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 
Fellow in Clinital Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in General Psychology, 

Fellow in the Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence, 
Fellow in Clinical Psy- 
chology, Fellow in Consult- 
ing Psychology, Fellow in 
Counseling and Guidance 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Military Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinigal and Abnor- 
mal Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Fellow, Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social 
Issues 

Fellow in Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology, Fellow 
in Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology, Fel- 
low in Military Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Abnormal and Clini- 
cal Psychology, Fellow in 
Consulting Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psy- 


chology 
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Wesley, S. Medford 
Wessell, Nils Yngve 


Wherry, Robert J. 


White, Robert W. 
Wilkening, Howard Everett 


Williams, Cornelia Taylor 


Williams, Gertha 

Wingfield, Robert Cornelius 
Winter, Leopold 
Wittenborn, John Richard 
Wolf, S. Jean 

Wolfe, Lillian S. 

Wyatt, Frederick 

Yates, Dorothy Hazeltine 
Young, Florene M. 

Zander, Alvin 


Zawadzki, Bohdan 
Zizmor, Jesse 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology, 


Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


” Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow, Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social 
Issues 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Abnormal Psy- 
chology 


5. The Executive Secretary announced the con- 
firmation by divisions of the following 13 Fellows 
elected by the Council in September 1946: 


Brighouse, Gilbert 
Bromer, John A. 
Chapanis, Alphonse 
Drake, Lewis E. 
Driscoll, Gertrude P. 
Huntley, Charles W. 
Israeli, Nathan 


6. The Executive Secretary announced the elec- 
tion of the following 467 new Associates by the Board 


of Directors: 


Aaron, Sadie N. 

Aarons, William Bernard 

Aidman, Ted 

Alden, Priscilla Jean 

Allessi, Salvatore Louis 

Amsel, Abram 

Anderson, Helen Joan 

Anderson, James Melville 

Angoff, William Herbert 

Appel, Mary Herzog 

Applezweig, Mortimer Her- 
bert 

Arbitman, Herman D. 

Axelrod, Philip 


Baker, Howard D. 


McQuitty, Louis L. 
Patton, Robert A. 
Pfaffmann, Carl 
Prentice, William C. H. 
Thompson, George G. 
Triggs, Frances Oralind 


Baker, Katherine Eleanor 
Baird, Louise Claire 
Ball, Helena Vera K. 
Balz, Albert G. A. 
Barclay, Gordon Lanier 
Barnard, Maryline 
Barnowe, Theodore Joseph 
Barship, Clementine S. 
Bass, Libby Galst 
Battison, Cicely Church 
Bear, Firman Edward, Jr. 
Beck, Celia Frances 
Beck, Harriett (Behm) 
Kraemer 
Beery, John Replogle 
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Beier, Helen 
Bell, Martha Corinne 
Belyea, Edwin Stephens 
Waycott 
Bergman, Paul 
Berlow, Nathan 
Berman, Isabel R. 
Bernauer, Margaret Mary 
Bernstein, Arnold 
Beum, Corlin O., Jr. 
Bitner, Harold M. 
Black, John Davies 
Blackwell, Amelia Alvord 
Blackwell, Ernestine B. 
Bloom, Royal Ferdinand 
Blum, Lucille Hollander 
Boger, Roy Garland 
Boland, Ruth Frances 
Boraas, Harold Orlando 
Bosquet, Kennison Tilden 
Bowman, Paul Hoover 
Boxer, Nathan 
Bradley, Elizabeth Alta 
Brasell, Waymah Norris 
Braun, Roslyn Rotkin 
Brodbeck, Arthur Joseph 
Brown, Betty B. 
Brown, Carl R. 
Brown, Hugh Stuart 
Brown, R. Elizabeth 
Browne, Catherine Sullivan 
Brundage, Geraldine Babler 
Bry, Ilse 
Bry, Mae G. 
Bryan, Laurence Leonard 
Bubeck, Allan Franklin 
Bullock, Donald H. 
Buros, Oscar K. 
Burros, Raymond H. 
Buttimore, Dennis J. 
Caldwell, Willard Edmund 
Carstater, Eugene Debs 
Carter, Gerald C. 
Charen, Claire Lorraine 
Chassell, Marian Arabella 
Chevrier, Jean Marc 
Christensen, Arden Hans 
Christensen, Julien Martin 
Christensen, Thomas Edi- 
son 
Clubb, Gertrude E. 
Cohen, David 
Cohen, Ellen 
Cohen, Leonard 
Cohen, Walter 
Coleman, James C. 
Comens, Alfred Mart 
Cook, Ellsworth Barrett 
Cooper, Florence 


Corbett, Helen E. 
Corley, Robert R. 
Cottle, William C. 
Cowen, Anna Wunsch 
Cox, Carolyn 
Crago, Alfred 
Curtis, Edward Evert 
Dales, Orrin Penfield 
D’Amico, Angelo Michael 
Darling, Wesley Chester 
Daum, Henry F. 
Davenport, Roy Kirklin 
Davidon, Robert S. 
Davis, Dwight D. 
Davis, Edwin Wallace 
Delp, Harold A. 
Derthick, Charles Henry 
Donovan, Margaret Rita 
Dow, Thomas William 
Dressel, Paul L. 
Drews, Elizabeth Monroe 
Dugan, Willis Edwin 
Dukes, William Franklin 
Dumas, Lenore Ruth 
Dungan, Irvine Mitchell 
Dunn, Frances Elliot 
Earhart, Richard H. 
Eckman, Claude Franklin 
Edelmann, Anne Miriam 
Eimicke, Victor William 
Eissler, Kurt Robert 
Elias, Gabriel 
Elliott, Margaret Marion 
Erikson, Charles Walter 
Ethier, Wilfrid 
Failor, Clarence W. 
Fassett, Katherine Knight 
Feinberg, Mortimer 
Feinberg, Richard 
Fensterheim, Herbert 
Feronte, Nicholas C. 
Fettus, George Hamilton, 
Jr. 
Ficca, Sylvestor Charles 
Ficks, David Bruce 
Filmer-Bennett, Gordon 
Thomas 
Fine, Sidney Albert 
Fisher, Granville Chapman 
Fleming, Edith Endsley 
Foley, Lloyd 
Ford, Frances Marion 
Forster, Max H. 
Frase, Earline Marie 
Freel, Eugene L. 
Frick, Frederick Cowing 
Fruehling, Wilmut G. 
Fuchsman, Seymour Her- 
bert 
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Gaeth, John Henry 

Gaezer, Frances 

Galloway, David William 
Jr. 

Gatling, Frank P. 

Gaudet, Frederick J. 

Gerlach, Marjorie Eliza- 
beth 

Gerstein, Samuel 

Giard, Beatrice Lambrecht 

Gillenson, Gertrude 

Glosser, Harry J. 

Godcharles, Charles Augus- 
tus 

Goffard, Sidney James 

Goldin, Frank Samuel 

Gorbutt, Dorothy Gale 

Gordon, Myron H. 

Gorrie, Eda C. 

Gothberg, Laura Carolyn 

Granneberg, Ralph T. 

Grant, Marion Elder 

Graves, Winifred Sibley 

Grennell, Robert Lovell 

Grimsley, Glen 

Grzeda, Stanley Cyril 

Gwinn, Gordon T. 

Hackett, Clarence Gordon 

Hackney, Kenneth Urban 

Hagenah, Theda 

Hake, Dorothy Terry 

Hall, Norman Brierley, Jr. 

Hamilton, Forrest Sidney 

Hammond, Kenneth 
Robert 

Hand, Mary Ella 

Handorf, William George 

Haner, Charles Frederick 

Hanson, Gordon Carl 

Haralson, John Vernon 

Harris, Robert Dalton 

Hartley, Ruth Edith 

Harton, John James 

Harvey, Dorothy Mayo 

Hastings, J. Thomas 

Havighurst, Robert James 

Hary, Edward Northup 

Hayes, Keith James 

Hays, Leora Berta 

Hayward, John Charles 

Healy, Collins 

Heine, Ralph W. 

Helring, Gill Bernard Paul 

Hemphill, John K. 

Herring, Martha Westrope 

Herrman, May 

Heyns, Roger William 

Hoffmann, Eva G. 
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Hogan, Ralph M. 
Holsopple, Ila Gay 
Howell, Mary Virginia 
Hunter, Grace Osborne 
Hydle, Lars Larson 
Hyman, Harry David 
Ingle, John Preston 
Ivy, Margaret Louise 
Jacobson, Eugene Henry 
Jarvik, Murray Elias 
Jenks, Lucille 
Jewson, Vance Woodbridge 
Johnson, Claranne V. 
Johnson, Louise Snyder 
Jones, John Hall 
Justman, Joseph 
Kaplan, Vivienne H. 
Karlin, Lawrence 
Karp, William 
Kasman, Saul 
Katz, Ernest 
Kaufman, Max 
Kavkewitz, Henry 
Keet, Charles Douglas 
Kell, Bill Leroy 
Kelly, Walter L. 
Kennedy, Thomas Michael 
Kepner, Charles William 
Kew, John Kendall 
Kilstein, Vera 
Kleiser, John Raymond 
Kline, Milton 
Kline, Nathan S. 
Knight, Norton B. 
Koltun, Sarah Frieda 
Kott, Maurice G. 
Krueger, Lawrence Frede- 
rick 
Kruse, Hilding Gustave 
Kutner, Bernard 
LaGrone, Truda Gough 
LaMalfa, Joachim J. 
Landisberg, Selma Irma 
Landreth, Catherine 
Lapidus, George 
Latimer, Joseph Marion 
Lawson, Joe L., Jr. 
Leach, Walter William 
Lee, Dorothy Barbara 
Leech, James Harvey 
LeHew, Helen W. 
Leino, Walter B. 
Levine, Edna Simon 
Lewin, Gertrud We'ss 
Lewis, Grace Antoinette 
Lichtenstein, Joseph Mel- 
ville 
Lifton, Walter M. 
Lindahl, Lawrence Gaylerd 


Little, Sue Warren 
Lloyd, Morris Van Voor- 
hees 
Longstaff, Jane Isabel 
Lord, Edith Elizabeth 
Lossing, Herbert Alfred 
Lowell, Daniel Joseph 
Machover, Karen 
MacNaughton, Norman 
MacNitt, Reginald DeKo- 
ven 
Macroe, Viola Lucille 
Maddock, Ernest 
Malm, Marguerite 
Mangus, Arthur Raymond 
Manson, Morse Packard 
Margolin, Joseph Bernard 
Markowitz, Leo 
Marlowe, Sylvia Jean 
Martin, William Ellsworth 
Mase, Darrel Jay 
McAndrew, Helton 
McCary, James Leslie 
McClain, Phyllis Drusilla 
McConville, Margaret Joan 
McGuire, John Carson 
McKeon, George J. 
McMillan, M. Irene 
McPherson, Joe H. 
Medland, Francis Frederic 
Mehus, Hilda 
Michaeli, Ann Wythe 
Michal-Smith, Harold I. 
Miles, Virginia O. 
Milies, Rebeca 
Miller, Ferne H. 
Miller, Maurine Rogers 
Milne, Bentley B. 
Mitchell, Wilfred Manlove 
Moglen, Muriel S. 
Mold, Howard Peter 
Mollenkopf, William 
George 
Monod, Mireille Frangine 
Mooney, Thomas H. 
Moore, James Henry 
Mundy, John Price 
Murray, Norman L. 
Nagaty, Mohamed Osman 
Nash, Wilfrid J. 
Nelson, Charles W. 
Neu, D. Morgan 
Newton, Gerald McCown 
Nichols, Keturah Rollinson 
Nikel, Frank 
Nisenson, Max Marc 
Nordberg, Gustav Severin 
Nussdorf. Milton Martin 


Nygard, Arthur H. 
Okanak, Zita Louise 
Olch, Doris Rosenberg 
Organist, Walter Edward 
Orleans, Jacob S. 
Palm, Rose 
Palmer, Harold Jerome 
Palmer, James Oscar 
Park, John Crawford 
Parker, Milton Marvin 
Pastore, Nicholas J. 
Payne, Ruth Marvin 
Payne, Winfred E. 
Pepinsky, Pauline W. Nich- 
ols 
Perpinan, Jesus E. 
Phillips, Barbara Ann 
Pinard, William John 
Platzer, Karl Henry 
Plenk, Agnes Mero 
Pollack, Irwin 
Polley, Clara Consaul 
Pomerantz, Alfred Bruno 
Prager, Daniel 
Prevost, Gerda 
Price, Ralph Gordon 
Raben, Margaret Walsor 
Radvanyi, Laszlo 
Rayhill, Carol Ann 
Raymond, William T. 
Reed, Max Rodney 
Reid, Catherine Frances 
Reilly, Jean Waid 
Remland, Benjamin S. 
Rieman, Glenn Walker 
Rimoldi, Horacio J. A. 
Ritter, Anne M. 
Ritzman, Carl 
Rose, Dorian Mabyl 
Rosenblith, Judith O. F. 
Roswell, Florence G. 
Roth, Bernice 
Rothenberg, Miriam 
Rounds, Ruth Evelyn 
Rubin, Harry Koenigsberg 
Ruggles, Allen M. 
Rupe, Jesse C. 
Russell, James Thomas 
Sageser, Henry Walton 
Samuels, Henry 
Sandifer, Sister Mary Ruth 
Sangiuliano, Iris Agatha 
Sayres, Avivah L. 
Schultz, Donald Arthur 
Schulze, Frances Elaine 
Schuman, Howard Milton 
Schussler, Ellen 
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Schwarz, Donald K. 

Schwebel, Milton 

Scott, Cecil Winfield 

Scott, I. D. 

Seaton, John Thomas 

Segel, Reuben H. 

Semans, Catherine Berg 

Shand, John Douglas 

Shandler, Philip S. 

Shedlin, Arthur Jules 

Sheehy, Sister Mary Mau- 
rice 

Sheerer, Elizabeth Taylor 

Sherburne, Barbara Jean 

Shimberg, Benjamin 

Shoben, Edward Joseph 


Shover, Jayne 

Shubert, Ira Agnes 

Shultz, Meyer 

Silverman, Simon S. 

Simmel, Marianne Lenore 

Simon, Charlotte Tulchin 

Singer, Erwin 

Smith, John 

Snyder, Barbara June 

Sones, A. Merlin 

Speight, Frederick Elson, 
Jr. 

Spielman, Selma 

Stackman, Harvey Albert, 
Jr. 

Staiman, Martin G. 

Steele, Mary Ellen 

Steer, Mack D. 

Stein, Harry L. 

Steinberg, Arthur 

Stephens, Milo R. 

Stern, Phyllis Glaser 

Stiles, Frances Smythe 

Stokesberry, Betty Jane 

Stonesifer, Joseph Novak 

Strom, Ralph John 

Struthers, Alice Ball 

Stryker, Sue B. 

Stuart, Herman N. 

Tarpley, Vera Louise 

Taub, Mildred Sherwood 

Taylor, Doris Renton 

Taylor, Howard Cromwell 

Taylor, Kenneth Edgar 

Taylor, Mahlon Vincent 
Jr. 


Tennes, Katherine Hruso- 


var 
Thomas, M. Antonia 


Thomas, Rachele Milan 
Thomas, Ruth 
Thomas, William 
Frederick 
Tirrell, Margaret E. 
Tracy, William H. 
Treat, Wolcott Coit 
Trites, Hinson L. 
Trowbridge, Elinore Barrie 
Urquhart, Helen Lowe 
Van Liere, Donald Wilbur 
Vaughn, Franklin C. 
Vinson, David B. 
Von Mengeringhausen, 
Louise 
Wagenheim, Lillian Engel 
Wallace, Ellsworth Edward 
Warren, Lorene 
Warrick, Melvin James 
Wattenberg, William W. 
Wechsberg, Florence Orin 
Wegner, Norma 
Weigandt, Joseph Frederick 
Welch, Edward Parl 
Wellisz, Helena Anna 
Wells, Charles Arthur 
Wentworth-Rohr, Ralph J. 
Wepman, Joseph M. 
Wexler, Murray 
Whitehurst, Keturah Elisa- 
beth 
Whiteley, Robert Harvey 
Whittlesey, Ruth Mary 
Wilkinson, William Welsby 
Williams, Meyer 
Williamson, Marjorie 
Hucker 
Willing, Stanley S. 
Wilson, Jean Elizabeth 
Winch, Robert Francis 
Wingert, Judith Woodruff 
Winningham, Jane Louise 
Witryol, Sam Louis 
Wolf, Theta Holmes 
Wolin, Burton R. 
Wood, Wendoll Fredrick 
Wyland, Sam Ross 
Yela-Granizo, Mariano 
Yeo, J. Wendell 
Young, Francis Allan 
Yourman, Jecx 
Zabice, Myra V. 
Zeaman, David 
Zeigler, Margaret May 
Zielonka, William A. 
Zinn, Natalie 
Zucker, Luise Josephine 
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7. The Executive Secretary announced that the 
following 23 persons, elected as Associates at the 
September, 1946 and March, 1947 meetings, by 
reason of inaccessibility or for other reasons, did 
not validate their election: 


Elected in September, 1946: 


Hugh L. Fowler Fred A. Miller 


(Died May 27, 1947) 


Elected in March, 1947: 
Gordon Lanier Barclay Joseph M. Latimer 
Ellen Cohen James H. Leech 
Charles W. Eriksen Mireille F. Monod 
Stanley C. Grzeda Philip S. Shandler 
Kenneth U. Hackney LouiseVon Mengeringhausen 
Collins Healy Wendell F. Wood 


C. REPORTS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES AND ACTIONS 
ON COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Committees be accepted and printed in 
the Proceedings (see page 485). 

2. The Council voted that the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings (see page 486). 

3. The Council voted that the report of the Con- 
vention Program Committee be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings together with the sug- 
gestion that members wishing to comment on the 
Committee’s procedures write to the Chairman of 
the Committee; that the subcommittee on the Ab- 
stract Rating System be continued; and that atten- 
tion be given to the desirability of providing slide 
projection facilities for use in connection with papers 
(see page 485). 

4. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Professional Ethics be ac- 
cepted and printed in the Proceedings (see page 
488). 

5. The Council voted that the report of the Elec- 
tion Committee be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings (see page 490). 

6. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Student Affiliates be accepted and printed 

in the Proceedings (see page 491). 

7. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations be accepted and printed 
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in the Proceedings and that the report be referred 
to the Policy and Planning Board for consideration 
of the important policy questions involved (see 
page 492). 

8. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Publications be accepted and printed in 
the Proceedings (see page 495). 

9. The Council voted that the Psychological Mono- 
graphs and the Applied Psychology Monographs be 
merged into one journal to be called Psychological 
Monographs: General and Applied. 

10. The Council voted to authorize the President 
and the Executive Secretary of the Association to 
appoint one or more persons tc arrange for the prepa- 
ration of articles on psychology requested by the 
Scientific Monthly. 

11. The Council voted that the report of the 
Board of Editors be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings (see page 495). 

12. The Council voted that the report of the Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings (see page 
495). 

13. On the recommendation of the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations and the Board of 
Directors, the Council voted that the following 
changes in the By-Laws be submitted to mail vote 
at the next regular election: In Article XV, Para- 
graph 1, the sentence reading: “For the purposes of 
organization, the District of Columbia, the present 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Dominion 
of Canada are to be regarded as states’’, shall be 
changed to read: “For the purposes of organization, 
the District of Columbia, the present territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the provinces of Canada are 
to be regarded as the equivalent of states”’. 

14. The Council voted that the report of the 
Policy and Planning Board be accepted as printed 
in the AMERICAN PsycHoLocistT, 1947, 2, 191-198. 

The next eight items represent actions on the 
recommendations of the Policy and Planning Board. 

15. The Policy and Planning Board proposed, and 
the Board of Directors approved the proposal, that 
it be recommended to the Conference of State Psy- 
chological Associations that it draft model legisla- 
tion setting the requirements for certification at the 
level of the Ph.D. plus one year of experience and 
that the Conference recommend to the individual 
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state psychological associations that they attempt 
to enact such legislation in order to provide uniform 
standards and to make possible reciprocity among 
the states. The Council voted that action on this 
proposal be deferred, that an intensive study of the 
proposal during the coming year be urged on all 
members, all divisions and all state societies, and 
that a survey of the attitudes of the membership be 
carried out next spring by the Central Office after 
time for study by the membership. 

16. In order to bring the requirements for Fellow- 
ship in the American Psychological Association in 
line with the standards for a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, 
and in order to equalize the opportunity for Fellow- 
ship for persons working in different fields of psy- 
chology, the Council voted that the following 
changes in the By-Laws be submitted to mail vote 
at the next regular election: Article II, Section 3, 
Item 3, shall be reworded to read as follows: “and 
(3) five years of acceptable professional experience 
subsequent to the granting of the doctoral degree”. 

17. The Policy and Planning Board proposed that 
the standards for Associate be raised to the doctoral 
level, beginning January 1, 1950. The Council 
voted, on recommendation of the Board of Directors, 
that action on this proposal be deferred, that an 
intensive study of the proposal during the coming 
year be urged upon all members, all divisions, and 
all state societies, and that a survey of the attitudes 
of the membership be carried out next spring by the 
Central Office after time for study by the member- 
ship. 

18. The Board of Directors announced to the 
Council that the Executive Secretary will be avail- 
able to the state societies for consultation, especially 
on plans for organization and on other problems of 
the societies. 

19. Proposals of the Policy and Planning Board 
and the Board of Directors were modified by the 
Council who voted that changes in the By-Laws to 
provide that representatives of a division shall be 
elected for staggered terms of three years be sub- 
mitted to mail vote at the next regular election. 

20. Proposals of the Policy and Planning Board 
and the Board of Directors were amended by the 
Council, who voted that changes in the By-Laws 
to provide that representatives from the Conference 
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of State Psychological Associations shall be elected 
by preferential mail ballot for staggered terms of 
three years be submitted to mail vote at the next 
regular election. 

21. The Council voted that the Executive Secre- 
tary be instructed to prepare a manual for the use of 
division officers. 

22. The Council voted that $1000 be allotted the 
Policy and Planning Board to cover the expenses of 
its annual meeting in 1948 and other expenses in- 
cidental to its work. 

23. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings (see 
page 496). 

94. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings (see page 497). 

25. The Council voted that items 2 and 6 of the 
report of the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids be 
approved and that the Executive Secretary be in- 
structed to discuss with the Committee the other 
items in the report (see page 497). 

26. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate and Professional Training be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that 
the Committee be commended for their exceptional 
accomplishments; that this Committee consider 
any problems of accreditation that may arise prior 
to September 1948; and that it continue the other 
activities described in the report (see page 498). 

27. The Council voted that Donald W. MacKin- 
non be elected as a member of the Committee on 
Graduate and Professional Training to replace 
Donald G. Marquis, resigned. 

28. The Council voted that the Committee on 
Graduate and Professional Training be asked to 
undertake a study of present and future status of the 
Master’s degree in psychological training and of 
other programs short of and other than the doctor- 
ate, and the need for individuals with such training. 

29. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on the Utilization of Surplus War 
Materials be accepted and printed in the Pro- 
ceedings and that the Committee be discharged 
with thanks (see page 498). 

30. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Clinical Psychology be accepted and 

printed in the Proceedings, that the Committee be 


renamed the Committee on the Relation of Psy- 
chology to Psychiatry, and that it be reconstituted 
with Carlyle F. Jacobsen as Chairman, Laurance 
Shaffer being relieved as Chairman at his own re- 
quest, arid with Carl R. Rogers as a new member to 
replace Donald G. Marquis, resigned (see page 499). 

31. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on International Planning in Psychology 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings, that 
H. S. Langfeld be appointed as International Cor- 
respondent of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, that he be granted a budget of $600, and that 
he be instructed to relieve the Executive Secretary 
as far as possible of foreign correspondence (see 
page 499). 

32. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee of University Department Chairmen 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings (see 
page 500). 

33. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology be 
be accepted and printed in the American Psy- 
CHOLOGIST with such revisions as are made by the 
Committee and approved by the Board of Directors, 
and that copies of this report be sent to the Veterans 
Administration, the United States Public Health 
Service, departments of psychology offering graduate 
instruction, and other interested agencies. 

34. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Psychological Service Centers be ac- 
cepted and printed in the Proceedings, that the 
Committee be continued with the President em- 
powered to make any changes in its membership 
during the year which he considers desirable, that 
the Committee be advised that standards for intern 
training will be the province of the Committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology, and further that 
the Committee be instructed to make a survey of 
all psychological service centers and report the 
findings to the Board in March for discussion of 
standards to be set for inclusion in the directory 
(see page 501). 

35. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology be accepted and printed in 
the Proceedings and that the Committee be dis- 
charged with thanks for its services (see page 502). 

36. The Council voted that the United States 
Public Health Service and Dr. Robert Felix be 
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thanked for the research grant to the American 
Psychological Association and for their generous 
cooperation with the members of the Association. 


D. REPORTS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science be accepted and printed in 
the Proceedings (see page 502). 

2. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings (see page 
504). 

3. The Council voted that the report of the 
Representatives to the Social Science Research 
Council be accepted and printed in the Proceedings 
(see page 505). 

4. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentative to the American Documentation Institute 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings (see 
page 508). 

5. The Council voted that the report of the Rep- 
resentatives to the Inter-Society Color Council be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings. (see page 
508). 

6. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentative to the National Council on Rehabilitation 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings, that 
for 1948 the contribution of the American Psycho- 
logical Association to the Council on Rehabilitation 
be increased from $25 to $50, and that the Repre- 
sentative be requested to report to the Board of 
Directors next year material which will make 
possible a review of the relations of the American 
Psychological Association to the Council (see page 
509). 

7. The Council voted that the report of the Ad- 
visory Council on Human Relations in Conservation 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings (see 


page 510). 
E. ELECTIONS 


1. The Council voted, on nomination by the 
Board of Directors, that Carroll L. Shartle be 
named Treasurer of the Association for the period 
1947-52. 
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2. The following persons were elected by the 
Council as new members of American Psychological 
Association committees for the terms indicated; 


Edna Heidbreder (1947-52) 

Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52) 

Marion A. Bills (1947-48) 

Steuart Henderson Britt 
(1947-48) 

Leonard Carmichael (1947- 
48) 

Donald B. Lindsley (1947-50) 


Gilbert J. Rich (1947-52) 

Robert L. Thorndike (1947- 
52) 

George H. Gallup (1947-50) 

Wayne Dennis (1947-50) 

Herbert S. Conrad (1947-50) 

W. D. Neff 

Elias Katz 

Donald W. MacKinnon 

Carl R. Rogers 


J. McV. Hunt 


Committee on Committees 
Finance Committee 
Finance Committee 
Finance Committee 


Finance Committee 


Convention Program Com- 
mittee 

Committee on Scientific and 
Professional Ethics 

Committee on Student Af 
filiates 

Committee on Public Re- 
lations 

Committee on Publications 

Committee on Publications 

Committee on Precautions in 
Animal Experimentation 

Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids 

Committee on Graduate and 
Professional Training 

Committee on the Relation of 
Psychology to Psychiatry 

Committee on Relations with 
the Social Work Profession 


3. The Council elected Edwin R. Guthrie, Rensis 
Likert, and Helen Peak to serve on the Policy and 
Planning Board for the term 1947-50. 

4. The following new persons were elected by the 
Council to serve as representatives to the organiza- 
tions specified (terms are of one year except where 
otherwise indicated): 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Edwin G. Boring (1947-49) 

Ernest R. Hilgard (1947-49) 

National Research Council, Division of Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology 

Carney Landis (1947-51) 

Donald B. Lindsley (1948-51) 

R. Nevitt Sanford (1948-51) 

Social Science Research Council 

Robert R. Sears (1948-50) 
Inter-Society Color Council 

Neil R. Bartlett 

H. R. Blackwell 

Alphonse Chapanis 
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American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Optics 

Sidney M. Newhall, Representative 

Henry A. Imus, Alternate 

§. The Council elected Donald G. Paterson as 
Editor of the Journal of Applied Psychology for 
the term 1949-53. 

6. The Council elected the following persons to 
serve as chairmen of the committees specified for 
the period 1947-48: 


Claude E. Buxton Committee on Committees 
George A. Kelly Convention Program Committee 
Gordon W. Allport Committee on Scientific and Profes- 


sional Ethics 
Committee on Student Affiliates 
Committee on Public Relations 
Committee on Precautions in Animal 
Experimentation 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee on Graduate and Profes- 
sional Training 
Committee on the Relation of Psy- 
chology to Psychiatry 
Committee on International Planning 
in Psychology 
Committee on Clinical Training in 
Psychology 
Committee on Ethical Standards in 
Psychology 
Committee on Relations with the 
Social Work Profession 


Robert C. Tryon 
Sidney L. Pressey 
Howard S. Liddell 


Clarence R. Carpenter 
E. Lowell Kelly 


Carlyle F. Jacobsen 
H. S. Langfeld 
David Shakow 
Edward C. Tolman 


J. McV. Hunt 


F. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING DIVISIONS 


1. In response to division suggestions regarding 
the possible use of surplus from money allotted to 
divisions from membership dues, the Council voted 
that the issue be presented to divisions by their 
Representatives in order to secure division opinion 
for discussion by the Council next year. 

2. The Council voted that until the issue is 
settled it shall be the interpretation of the By-Laws 
that division funds of this nature be used only for 
the operating expenses of the divisions. 


G. REQUESTS FOR AFFILIATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1. The Executive Secretary announced that the 
Minnesota Society for Applied Psychology has 
been granted affiliation with the American Psy- 
chological Association on the basis of its prior af- 
filiation with the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. 
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2. The Council voted that the Georgia Psycho- 
logical Association be granted affiliation with the 
American Psychological Association. 

3. The Council voted that the Executive Secre- 
tary communicate with the Illinois Association for 
Applied Psychology and explain that their request 
for affiliation has been deferred pending investiga- 
tion of the extent to which the society meets the 
requirement stated in Article XV, Section 2, of the 
By-Laws. 

4. The Council voted that the requests for affilia- 
tion with the American Psychological Association 
which have been received from the Colorado Psy- 
chological Association, the Delaware Psychological 
Association, the Missouri Psychological Association, 
the North Carolina Psychological Association, the 
Oklahoma State Psychological Association, and the 
Psychological Section of the Virginia Academy of 
Sciences be referred to the Board of Directors for 
study in order that final action may be taken at the 
1948 annual meeting. 

5. The Council voted that if applications for 
affiliation with the American Psychological Associa- 
tion are received from state societies early enough to 
be published in the Proceedings, these applications 
will be considered as received at this meeting and 
will be passed on to the Board of Directors for study 
in order that final action may be taken at the 1948 
annual meeting. 

Subsequent to the meeting, applications for affilia- 
tion have been received from the Iowa Psychological 
Association, the Psychological Association of the 
Province of Quebec, the Texas Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and the Psychological Association of the 
State of Washington. 


H. 1949 ANNUAL MEETING 


1. The Council voted that the 1949 annual meet- 
ing be held in Denver, Colorado. 

2. The Council voted that a referendum be held 
to determine the preferences of the membership for 
the date of the annual meeting. 


I, MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


1. The Council voted that the President of the 
American Psychological Association and the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Relations appoint 
a consultant to the Committee with instructions to 
investigate the request of the National Committee 
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for Mental Hygiene that the Association join them 
in sponsoring a radio program on mental hygiene, 
and to report findings to the Board of Directors 
which is granted the power to act on the findings. 

2. The Council voted that the American Psy- 
chological Association recommend to the United 
States Civil Service Commission that possession of 
the Ph.D. degree in psychology be required for 
employment in the federal civil service for positions 
as Clinical Psychologist classified at and above the 
grade of P-4. 

3. The Council voted that the request of the 
Veterans Administration for cooperation in obtain- 
ing speakers for their conferences on job placement 
opportunities and problems of neuropsychiatric 
veterans be referred to the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology for action. 

4. The Council voted that the Executive Secre- 
tary advise the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that the American Psycho- 
logical Association prefers December as the time 
for AAAS meetings. 

5. The Council voted that the Executive Secre- 
tary be authorized to proceed with the plans for 
preparation of a booklet on careers in psychology, 
employing one or more consultants whom he may 
choose to assist him. 

6. The Council voted to approve the request of 
the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
that the American Psychological Association office 
undertake the collection of special dues ($3.00 for 
Fellows, $2.00 for Associates) assessed by the 
division and that the division be billed for the cost 
of this service. 

7. The Council voted to approve the proposal of 
the Division of Personality and Social Psychology 
that the President of the American Psychological 
Association appoint a continuing Committee on 
Psychology and World Affairs to report back to the 
Board of Directors and the American Psychological 
Association membership on the psychological aspects 
of the present explosive situation which threatens the 
unity of mankind and of civilization itself. This 
Committee would concern itself with (a) possible 
plans for research on various psychological features 
of the problem such as social interaction, morale for 
harmony and attitudes of hostility and mutual con- 
fidence, and (b) opportunities for cooperation with 
like committees from other scientific bodies, both 

physical and social. 
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J. BUDGET 


1. The Council voted to approve the Budget for 
1948 as submitted by the Board of Directors (see 
page 510). 

2. The Council voted that dues of Student 
Affiliates be increased to $7.50; those of Associates 
to $12.50; and those of Fellows to $17.50. 

3. The Council voted to increase the dues of 
State and Division Affiliates to $4.00. 

4. The Council voted that dues of Foreign Af- 
filiates be established at $4.00 and that the payment 
of these dues may be waived in cases of severe hard- 
ship or currency restriction. 


K. ADJOURNMENT 

1. The Council voted to approve the following 
resolution: Be it resolved that the American Psy- 
chological Association extend its thanks to Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Raney and the members of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for their efficient handling of 
arrangements for the fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Association. 

2. The meeting of the Council of Representatives 
adjourned at 12:45 a.m., Thursday, September 11, 
1947. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING 
SECRETARY 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

Members of the Board of Directors held their 
semi-annual meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 
28, 29, and 30, 1947. All members of the Board 
were present. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 

1. The President, Carl R. Rogers, presented his 
report covering interim appointments. 

The Recording Secretary read a report covering 
the results of mail ballots sent out since September. 
On these ballots: 

a. It was voted to allot $200 to the Committee on 
Graduate and Professional Training in Psychology 
for the continuation of the Boring and Bryan Study 
of Careers of Women in Psychology. 

b. It was voted .to allot $100 to Gilbert Rich for 
the Conference of State Psychological Associations. 

c. It was voted to mail questionnaires to all mem- 
bers of the APA in order to obtain detailed informa- 
tion on present position, training, and previous 
experience. 
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d. It was voted to approve a ballot for nomina- 
tions to the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology. It was agreed that the ballot 
would include nominations made by the Divisions of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, Consulting 
Psychology, and School Psychologists in Group 1, 
nominations made by the Divisions of Industrial 
and Business Psychology and Counseling and Guid- 
ance Psychologists in Group 2, and nominations by 
the Board of Directors for Group 3 representing psy- 
chology at large. 
e. The ballot as approved was sent to the Council 
of Representatives and the following persons were 
elected: 
Group 1—George A. Kelly 
David Shakow 
David Wechsler 
F. L. Wells 

Group 2—Marion A. Bills 
John G. Jenkins 
John G. Darley 
Carroll L. Shartle 

Group 3—Carlyle Jacobsen 

f. The Board was asked to choose between two 
alternative methods of distributing funds to the 
various divisions of APA: 

(1) Allocation of funds to a division in proportion 
to the number of its representatives in the 
Council of Representatives; 

(2) The appointment of a Committee to estimate 
the probable size of the membership of each 
division and the allotment of money in pro- 
portion to the estimated size. 

Alternative “1” was passed. 

g. It was voted that this allotment of money be 
made with the understanding that it was tentative 
and that additional money would be appropriated 
to a division in case of need. 

h. It was voted to authorize Willard Valentine 
and Dael Wolfle ‘to rent and use a safety deposit 
box at the American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Secretary presented his report and 
the agenda for the meeting. These items are 
covered in the following report. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CERTIFICATION 


1. The Board spent one afternoon reviewing the 
applications of candidates for Associateship in the 
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Association and voted the election as Associate 
members of the persons found acceptable. 

2. It was voted that Student Affiliates be admitted 
any time during the year and that the Executive 
Secretary be given discretion in determining the date 
on which journal subscriptions should begin. 

3. The Board discussed at length the present 
requirements for Fellowship in the APA, particularly 
the alternative, “either acceptable published re- 
search beyond the doctoral degree or four years of 
acceptable professional experience subsequent to 
the granting of the degree.” There were questions 
about the ambiguities of interpreting these stand- 
ards and about the fairness of the requirements. 
It was finally agreed that the subject required care- 
ful study and that any solution should be integrated 
with the consideration of other problems of criteria 
for membership and certification. It was voted that 
the problem of membership in general and of cer- 
tification be referred to the Policy and Planning 
Board for consideration and report back to the 
Council by September. 

4. The Executive Secretary outlined the request 
of the U. S. Public Health Service that the APA 
prepare a statement of requirements for a graduate 
training program in clinical psychology. It was 
pointed out that other related problems such as 
accrediting schools for such training had already 
been raised by the Veterans Administration and the 
Public Health Service, and that these agencies would 
be able to give financial support to such studies. 
After an extended discussion of the problems in- 
volved, the following motion was made and passed. 

In view of the urgency of requests from the 
USPHS and VA for the definition of training pro- 
grams, training standards and the evaluation of 
present facilities for training in clinical psychology, 
it is moved that: 

a. The Board of Directors authorize the President 
of the APA to appoint a special Committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology, to perform the 
following tasks: 

(1) To formulate a recommended program for 
training in clinical psychology. 

(2) To formulate standards for institutions giving 
training in clinical psychology, including both uni- 
versities and internships and other practicum facil- 
ities. 

(3) To study and visit institutions giving instruc- 
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tion in clinical psychology, and make a detailed 
report on each institution. 

(4) To maintain liaison with other bodies con- 
cerned with these problems, including the Com- 
mittees of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
and others. 

b. The appointment of the Committee should 
recognize, (1) the special interest of the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, and (2) the over- 
lap of functions of this Committee with several 
existing committees. The appointments will there- 
fore be made as follows: 

(1) The Chairman will be appointed by the Board 
of Directors, on recommendation of the President 
of the APA. 

(2) The divisional president of the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology will obtain 
recommendations from the Executive Committee 
of that division as follows: 

(a) He will submit to the Executive Committee 
the names of all members of the APA Committees 
on Graduate and Professional Training, on Clinical 
Psychology, on Standards for Psychological Service 
Centers, and of University Department Chairmen, 
and request that each person be rated as acceptable 
or unacceptable. 

(b) He will request the Executive Committee to 
propose other members to represent the field of 
clinical psychology. 

(c) He will submit the recommendations of the 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology to 
the President of the APA who will appoint the com- 
mittee from among those recommended. 

(3) In making the appointments, the President 
of the APA should include a representative of gen- 
eral psychology, a department head, and a univer- 
sity administrator, insofar as possible. 

(4) In performing its functions, the Committee 
may utilize the services of such consultants as it 
deems necessary. 

c. The Committee should prepare a preliminary 
report for presentation to the Council of Representa- 
tives in September, 1947, including recommendations 
for a training program. It should be an objective 
of the Committee to complete a first evaluation of 
training institutions by February, 1948. Such a 
report, made between annual meetings, will be sub- 
mitted by mail through the Executive Secretary to 
the Board of Directors. 
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5. It was voted that the Executive Secretary and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology be authorized to draw up and 
submit to the U. S. Public Health Service a project 
covering the activities of the Committee on Train- 
ing in Clinical Psychology and that the Executive 
Secretary be authorized to make expenditures 
necessary for the work of the Committee. 

6. After hearing the report of Carlyle Jacobsen, 
President pro tem of the American Board of Ex- 
aminers in Professional Psychology, the Board 
voted that the American Board of Examiners be 
granted a loan of $2000 from the APA without in- 
terest and without termination date. 

7. The Board discussed a letter from William 
Clark Trow recommending that the APA take a 
stand on requirements for the state certification of 
psychologists. It was voted that Dr. Trow’s letter 
be referred to the Policy and Planning Board fer 
consideration and report to the Council in Septem- 
ber. 

8. It was voted to endorse the request of James 
G. Miller and others that Congress be asked for 
authority to remove clinical psychologists from civil 
service requirements and procedures and that the 
Executive Secretary be authorized to draw up a 
statement to this effect to be sent to the appropriate 
people. 

9. The Board discussed an inquiry received from 
the Adjutant General’s Office regarding the charac- 
ter of positions filled by persons designated as 
clinical psychologists. It was voted that the in- 
quiry be referred to the Policy and Planning Board 
for discussion in connection with the general con- 
sideration of certification problems. 

10. It was voted to defer approval of the listing 
of the names of APA members as “member of the 
American Psychological Association” in classified 
telephone directories. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF APA 


1. The Executive Secretary sketched the great 
increase in work of the Central Office incident to the 
increase in membership, in publications, and in 
other responsibilities. It was moved that the 
Executive Secretary be empowered to increase the 
personnel, equipment, and printing budget to meet 
the current needs of the Central Office. 

2. It was voted to approve the Central Office 
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lease with the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

3. On the suggestion of the Treasurer, it was voted 
that the Executive Secretary be empowered to sign 
checks for operating expenses of the Association 
and that the Treasurer continue the responsibility 
of signing checks covering capital investments. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1. It was voted to approve selling the Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin to Student Affiliates at the special rate 
granted to members. 

2. The Executive Secretary raised the question 
of establishing criteria for Foreign Affiliates wishing 
to receive APA journals at special rates when these 
persons reside in countries where there are no psy- 
chological associations. It was voted that the 
problem of classification of Foreign Affiliates be 
referred to the Committee on International Plan- 
ning in Psychology and that recommendations be 
made to the Council in time for action at the Sep- 
tember meeting. 


NOMINATIONS 


1. The Board discussed the need for a code of 
ethical standards for psychologists and voted that 
the President be authorized to appoint a Committee 
on Ethical Standards for Psychology. 

2. After consideration of the problem of liaison 
with the National Conference on Social Work it was 
voted that the Recording Secretary should solicit 
from interested divisions, nominations for a com- 
mittee to continue relations with the National Con- 
ference on Social Work. 

The report of the Committee on Committees was 
read. 

3. It was voted to authorize their request to 
hold a meeting in September at Detroit to be at- 
tended by the Standing Committee Chairmen for a 
discussion of the scope and work of the various com- 
mittees. 

4. The request that certain Special Committees 
be made into Standing Committees was discussed. 
It was moved that the Executive Secretary write 
the Committee on Committees explaining that the 
By-Laws provide for specific Standing Committees 
and that anyone is at liberty to initiate the change 
in the By-Laws which is necessary in order to con- 
vert Special Committees into Standing Committees. 

5. The following persons were nominated for the 
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committees of the Association. These will be voted 
on by the Council of Representatives in September. 

Committee on Committees (1 to be elected): 
C. N. Cofer, E. Heidbreder, J. Volkmann. 

Finance Committee (4 to be elected): P. Achilles, 
M. A. Bills, S. H. Britt, L. Carmichael, S. W. 
Fernberger, H. E. Jones, C. M. Louttit, A. W. 
Melton, T. G. Thurstone. . 

Program Committee (1 tc be elected): T. G. An- 
drews, D. B. Lindsley, F. McKinney. 

Committee on Ethics (1 to be elected): D. K. 
Adams, J, C. Flanagan, M. Metfessel, G. Rich. 

Committee on Student Affiliates (1 to be elected): 
F. W. Finger, D. A. Grant, L. G. Humphreys, 
D. B. Stuit, R. L. Thorndike. 

Committee on Public Relations (1 to be elected): 
A. A. Campbell, G. H. Gallup, C. S. Hall, J. G. 
Jenkins. 

Committee on Publications, from the Council 
(1 to be elected): W. Dennis, C. L. Shartle, B. F. 
Skinner. 

Committee on Publications, from Board of Editors 
(1 to be elected): H. S. Conrad, L. H. Lanier, C. 
M. Louttit, C. P. Stone. 

Policy and Planning Board (3 to be elected): 
A. I. Bryan, S. W. Cook, F. A. Geldard, E. R. 
Guthrie, M. E. Hall, R. Likert, H. Peak, K. W. 
Spence, S. S. Stevens, R. M. Yerkes. 

Representatives to NRC (3 to be elected): W. J. 
Brogden, E. A. Doll, H. F. Harlow, S. R. Hatha- 
way, W. E. Kappauf, C. Landis, D. B. Lindsley, 
R. N. Sanford, R. P. Youtz. 

Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimen- 
tation (1 to be elected): R. M. Gagne, W. D. Neff 
T. C. Ruch. 

Committee on Audio-Visual Aids: No change. 

Committee on Graduate and Professional Train- 
ing: No change. 

Committee on Standards for Psychological Serv- 
ice Centers: No change. 

Committee on Utilization of Surplus War Mate- 
rials: No change. 

Committee on Clinical Psychology: No change. 

Committee on International Planning in Psy- 
chology: Add Jerome S. Bruner to the present com- 
mittee. 

Committee on University Department Chairmen: 
No change. 

6. The question was raised whether it would be 
desirable to elect members of the Board of Directors 
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by mail or by vote at the September meeting. It 
was voted that the Recording Secretary send a 
nominating ballot to Council Members listing the 
names of persons eligible for nomination to the 
Board of Directors; that the Council be asked to 
choose six of these names in preferential order; 
and that the question be asked whether final elec- 
tion should be conducted by mail ballot or during 
the meeting of the Council in September. 


REQUESTS FOR AFFILIATION 


1. The Board voted to approve the affiliation of 
the District of Columbia Psychological Association 
with the APA, to take effect immediately. 

2. It was voted to recommend that the Illinois 
Association of Applied Psychology be admitted as 
an affiliate of the APA at the September meeting 
of the Council of Representatives. 

3. The question was raised of whether the APA 
should be affiliated with the National Conference on 
Social Work and it was voted that this problem be 
referred to the Committee on Liaison with the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The Treasurer reported that the APA now 
holds $3500 remaining from the sale by the Psycho- 
logical Review Company of the proceedings of the 
International Congress of Psychology held in New 
Haven in 1929. It was voted that this money be 
appropriated for the next International Congress 
of Psychology as a gesture toward postwar recon- 
struction of psychology. 

2. It was voted to authorize the payment of ex- 
penses incurred by the Directors in attendance at 
the midyear meeting of the Board. 

3. Dael Wolfle and Lowell Kelly, APA Repre- 
sentatives to the Intersociety Committee for a 
National Science Foundation reported their work 
to the Directors and outlined the problems before 
the Committee. It was voted that $300 be appro- 
priated by the APA for the use of the Intersociety 
Committee. It was also voted to ratify the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Dael Wolfle and Lowell 
Kelly as APA Representatives to the Intersociety 
Committee. 

4. After discussion of the invitations received 
from Denver and San Francisco by the Association 
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for a 1949 meeting, it was voted that the Executive 
Secretary be instructed to find out whether the San 
Francisco option would be held open until the Coun- 
cil meeting in September and that he inform the 
Council of his findings and ask them to consider the 
Denver and San Francisco invitations at the Sep- 
tember meeting. 

5. The Board voted to extend its thanks to Dr, 
Marquis and the University of Michigan for the 
hospitality extended to the Board of Directors. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Helen Peak, Recording Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 
THE YEAR 1946 


Teo the Board of Directors and the Council of Repre- 
sentatives of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion: 

The first year of operation of the reorganized 
APA and the first year with the APA business man- 
agement centralized in the Washington office ended 
with a surplus of income over expenses of $1,910.66. 

The accounts of the Association have been 
audited by Ernst and Ernst, Accountants. Their 
report is a detailed one. It has been examined by 
the Board of Directors. Appended to this report 
is a summary statement of the income and expenses 
grouped according to major subdivisions. 

The assets of the Association at the end of 1946 
exceeded its liabilities at that time by $84,422.78. 
This is an increase of $3,359.21 in the net worth of 
the Association. A total of $74,920.00 was held in 
the form of marketable securities, the remainder 
was in bank deposits. In addition to the net 
worth figure given above, the Association held in 
two special accounts the sum of $10,024.07. Of this 
amount $6,696.24 was held for the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. The terms 
of the gift of that journal to the Association 
require that any excess of income over expendi- 
tures in connection with it be used solely for the 
purposes of that journal. The amount stated 
represents the surplus in that fund as of December 
31, 1946. The amount of $3,327.83 was held in a 
special fund to be used for postwar reconstruction 
of psychology. 

During the year the Association made a gift of 
$5,000 to the building fund of the American Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Science. Arrange- 
ments were also made for the Association to lease 
office space in the building owned by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
consideration of that gift, the annual rent paid by 
the Association was reduced $200.00, which repre- 
sents an annual return of 4% on the gift made to 
AAAS. 

Throughout the year 1946 the financial affairs 
of the Association were under the direction of the 
Treasurer, Willard L. Valentine. ‘The accounts were 
audited subsequent to his death. In view of the 
fact that the Association for the time being has no 
Treasurer, this report was prepared by the Executive 
Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dael Wolfle, Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


1946 
Income 

$24, 862.03 

$10,218.74 

14,590.29 

Student Affiliates........... 53.00 
Subscriptions from Members.........-.-.+++- 34,745.75 

4,258.50 

American Psychologist... . . 6,307.50 

Supplementary Subscriptions.........-....++. 26, 687 .23 

3,804.90 

3,584.03 

2,944.49 

1,214.47 

5,079.69 

American Psychologist... .. . 307 .46 
5,430.67 
Income from 2,354.68 
American Association of Applied Psy: hologists. . 5,747.37 

ToTaL INCOME........ $104, 114.69 

Expense 


5,212.29 
American Psychologist... . . . 10,416.20 
400.00 
Experimental.............. 400.00 
200.00 
American Psychologist... . .. 1,437.50 
400.00 
Applied Monographs. . . . . . . . 250.00 
400.00 
Abstracts Editorial Office Expense............. 
Assistant Editor............ 3,380.91 
2,334.42 
Abstractors & Translators. . . 571.59 
Abstracts Editorial Office Expense............. 
Business Office 
Travel—Executive 
Annual Meeting 
88.87 
Board of Editors........... 339.94 
90.75 
Grad. & Prof. Training... ... 166.40 
20.35 
Scientif. & Prof. Ethics... .. . 218.19 
Policy and Planning Board... 692.93 
Payments to 


Office of Scientific Personnel.. 1, 250.00 

Intersociety Color Council. . . 

American Council on Edu- 

10.00 
National Council on Re- 

50.00 

To the American Association for the Advancement 
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4,287.50 


800.00 


6,286.92 


592.36 
21,564.51 
11,898.62 

568.19 

315.99 

182.71 

2,422.43 


589.77 
1,335.00 


5,000.00 
2,096.92 
366.90 


$102, 204.03. 
$1,910.66 


* Credit figure. 
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REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMITTEES 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

In accordance with its 1946 report, the Committee 
on Committees has developed a procedure for nomi- 
nating candidates for APA committee appointments 
to the Board of Directors. On 19 March 1947, 
your Committee forwarded to the Board of Directors 
panels of nominees for APA committee vacancies 
occurring up to September 1947. These nomina- 
tions were reviewed and considered by the Board of 
Directors at its meeting in March 1947. 

Your Committee also recommended to the Board 
of Directors that at least the following special com- 
mittees of the APA be made into standing commit- 
tees, in order to provide some rotation of committee 
services: Committees on: Audio-Visual Aids; Ani- 
mal Precautions; Graduate and Professional Train- 
ing; and Standards for Psychological Service Cen- 
ters. 

Your Committee has requested authorization to 
meet with APA standing committee chairmen 
at appropriate times and places for a discussion of 


the scope and work of the several APA committees.- 


Authorization for similar study of the Divisional 
committee structure was also requested. 

The Board of Directors has asked the Committee 
on Committees to consider methods for the estab- 
lishment of a roster of eligible and promising com- 
mittee members, to aid the Board in its task of 
recommending committee appointments tc the 
Council of Representatives. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Alice I. Bryan 
Claude Buxton 
J. P. Guilford 
R. E. Seashore 
J. G. Darley, Chairman 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

The invested funds of the Association totalling 
$109,611.36 ($31,482.61 distributed in nine savings 
accounts and $78,128.75 in bonds) earned $2354.68 
in interest in 1946. 
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Employment of the firm of Ernst & Ernst to audit 
the Association’s financial records for the year 1947 
is recommended. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Marion A. Bills 
Leonard Carmichael 
Samuel W. Fernberger 
C. M. Louttit 


REPORT OF THE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Representatives cf the American 

Psychological Association: 

A report of the plans for the 55th Annual Meeting 
was made by the Convention Program Committee 
in the April issue of the AMERICAN PsycHoLocist 
(1947, 2, 120-126). These plans were formulated 
after an informal survey by the committee of mem- 
bership opinion upon the Convention Program and 
may be considered as part of this report. 


SPECIFIC PROCEDURES 


The “Plans” included the following arrangements 
for the convention program of the 55th Annual 
Meeting upon which the members may wish to ex- 
press their opinion. 

1. A regular form outlined according to necessary 
inclusions, for use by all members in submitting ab- 
stracts for papers. 

2. An abstract-rating system, arranged for mul- 
tiple anonymous judgment. 

3. Separate division and Convention Committee 
“Call for Papers” (where desired by division), with 
Convention Program Committee as coordinator. 

4. Technical Problem Symposia a division re- 
sponsibility, with the Convention Program Com- 
mittee as coordinator. 

5. Specified organization for Technical Problem 
symposia (Cf. AMER. PsycHo.ocist, 1947, 2, P. 120), 
with problem defined, discussion limited to special- 
ists, and chairman directing discussion and sum- 
marizing in plan of action. 

6. Papers grouped according to similarity of con- 
tent, with four for each paper-reading section. 

7. Paper-reading sections scheduled for one hour, 
with parallel sessions at the same hours, regular 
intervals between sessions, and the same schedule 
daily throughout the convention. 

8. Symposia scheduled for two hours, with paral- 
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Id sessions at the same hours and the same daily 
schedule throughout the conventior.. 

9. Division presidential addresses and business 
meetings scheduled on one (and an early) evening 
of the convention, and staggered to avoid conflicts 
of interests. 

10. Distribution of division programs (paper- 
reading sections and symposia) in blocks with least 
conflict of interests throughout the convention pro- 


11. Presentations requiring apparatus, such as 
projectors and lanterns, scheduled in special sessions 
under supervision of Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids. 
12. Public addresses increased from one to two 
parallel sessions on same evening. 

13. Evening program of theoretical addresses 
with two parallel sessions on same evening added 
to convention program. 

14. Chairmen of sections instructed to integrate 
for discussion, where possible, the four papers of a 
paper-reading section, and to hold rigidly to sched- 
ule. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DIVISIONS 


The Convention Program Committee has dele- 
gated responsibility for the development of the con- 
vention program as far as possible this year to the 
divisions, and has considered its function one of coor- 
dination. It believes that this policy is sound from 
the point of view of strengthening division 
organization. It has the following specific sug- 
gestions: 

1. Divisions study their specific interests in the 
Convention Program and present them to the Con- 
vention Program Committee for coordination. 

2. Divisions use the abstract-rating system in 
evaluation of abstracts submitted to them in re- 
sponse to Division “Call for Papers”. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE ABSTRACT-RATING 
SYSTEM 


The following subcommittee has been appointed 
by the Convention Program Committee to develop 
a merit rating system for the judgment of abstracts 
of papers: Robert J. Wherry, Chairman; Hubert 
Brogden, Edward E. Cureton, Edwin R. Henry, 
Erwin K. Taylor. 

Suggestions were made by the Convention Pro- 
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gram Committee as to the factors on which abstracts 
might be rated for their selection and the subcom- 
mittee on the abstract-rating system was asked to 
prepare a system with such preliminary validation 
as possible for use this year by the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee and to validate the system upon the 
Convention Program at Detroit, reporting to the 
Convention Program Committee of 1948. 

The subcommittee on the Abstract-Rating Sys- 
tem presents the following preliminary report: 

“The Subcommittee collected many suggestions 
as to items to be rated. Consideration of the pos- 
sibility of objectively rating each item from an 
abstract resulted in the selection of the four follow- 
ing rating areas: 

1. Adequacy of basic data 

2. Adequacy of analysis 

3. Originality and worthwhileness of the study 

4. Interest to APA membership 
In each area several items to be looked for and 
considered were to be checked, after which an area 
rating was assigned on a 9-point adjective scale. 
Finally, the rater was to give an over-all evaluation, 
again on a nine-point system. Weights of 1 were 
assigned to scales (3) and (4), of 2 to scales (1) and 
(2), and a weight of 4 was given to the over-all 
scale. Each abstract was to be rated by three 
judges, and a combined point score assigned to the 
abstract. The rating scale has been applied in this 
manner to all abstracts submitted to the Convention 
Program Committee and to all Abstracts selected 
by divisions. A validation procedure will be ap- 
plied to the convention program at Detroit and a 
report of results rendered at a later date.” (Signed) 
Robert J. Wherry, Chairman, Subcommittee on the 
Abstract-Rating System. 


SELECTION OF ABSTRACTS 


One hundred and eight abstracts were submitted 
to the Convention Program Committee. The 
divisions selected 92 abstracts, grouped into paper- 
reading sections. The Psychometric Society in- 
cluded a program of 5 papers. In addition, the 
divisions included 24 Technical Problem Symposia 
in the Convention Program. 

Under the direction of the subcommittee on the 
Abstract-Rating System, all abstracts were rated 
by teams of three raters, working in the special 
fields of psychology to provide three ratings for each 
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abstract. The division-selected abstracts were rated 
to give comparable data for validation purposes with 
abstracts selected by the Convention Program Com- 
mittee to be presented at the annual meeting. 
Twenty-two psychologists served the Convention 
Program Committee anonymously as a Board of 
Raters to perform this task. 

Distribution data for total scores of the three 
ratings of abstracts were as follows: 


108 abstracts submitted Md. 0. Range 
to Convention Pro- 
gram Committee... 122 27 24-211 
92 abstracts selected by 
Divisions. ....... 119 25 19-202 


The facilities for the Detroit meeting placed a 
limitation upon the number. of paper-reading sec- 
tions that could be included in the Convention 
Program. Therefore, the number of papers in 
addition to those selected by the divisions was de- 
termined administratively, and a cut-off point set 
in the distribution of the 108 abstracts submitted 
to the Convention Program Committee at a score 
of 96. This caused a rejection of 23 papers ranging 
in scores from 24 to 93. 

The procedure of rating and selection was done 
anonymously, the abstracts having been separated 
from the contributor’s personal statement and 
numbered prior to the rating and selection proce- 
dure. No member of the Convention Program 
Committee or Board of Raters, was, or is now, in- 
formed of the names of the contributors of the re- 
jected abstracts. Notification of acceptance or 
rejection of abstracts was handled as an adminis- 
trative function of the Office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. If, in the rating procedure,.a rater recognized 
the probable contributor from the content of an 
abstract, he did not rate the abstract, but a rating 
was made by a special team for this purpose. 


RECOMMENDED 

1. That the members be given an opportunity to 
express opinions upon the specific procedures indi- 
cated in this report, as incorporated in the Conven- 
tion Program at the Detroit annual meeting. 

2. That the suggestions for divisions indicated in 
this report be transmitted to the secretary of each 
division. 

-3. That the subcommittee on the Abstract Rat- 
ing System be continued until it completes its assign- 
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ment of the development of a valid procedure for 
rating abstracts. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Irvin L. Childs 
George A. Kelly 
Donald G. Marquis, Presi- 
dent-Elect 
Willard C. Olson, Local Rep- 
resentative 
Edward T. Raney, Chair- 
man, Local Committee 
Douglas H. Fryer, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 
Psychological Association: 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THIS COMMITTEE 


In 1938 the Association formed this Committee 
“to consider the advisability of drafting an ethical 
code, the purpose of which would be to serve as a 
guide to Members and Associates.” The Com- 
mittee was continued at the Annual Meeting in 
1939. In 1940 its report was submitted, signed by 
R. S. Woodworth (Chairman), W. V. Bingham, 
E. A. Bott, H. A. Carr, Franklin Fearing, H. M. 
Johnson, T. R. Kelley, D. G. Marquis. 

This 1940 report stated: (1) That in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion “to legislate a complete and rigid 
code would be premature at the present time;” 
(2) That although not empowered to investigate 
and act on complaints of unethical conduct, several 
such complaints had been referred to the committee 
which took the liberty of acting on an informal basis; 
(3) That a standing committee of the APA should 
be created to handle cases and report instances 
recommended for disciplinary action to the Asso- 
ciation, and “to formulate from time to time rules 
or principles of ethics for adoption by the Associa- 
tion.” This recommendation was adopted, the 
standing Committee created, and incorporated into 
the By-Laws of the reorganized APA. 

Each year since 1940 there have been cases of 
questionable scientific and ethical practices involv- 
ing members of the APA which have been handled, 
for the most part informally, by the Committee. 
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There have also accumulated in the Committee’s 
fles certain suggestions relating to the preparation 
of a scientific and professional code of ethics for 
pychologists. (The 1940 Report contains such 
material; likewise the concluding pages of a special 
report on the Klein Institute prepared in December 
145 by E. E. Cureton, Alice I. Bryan, J. G. Peat- 
man). 

There follows a partial bibliography of recently 
published discussions of the problem of ethical and 
professional standards. 


Bixler, R. and Seeman, J. “Suggestions for a code of ethics 
for consulting psychologists.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1946, 41, 486-490. 

Cutts, N. E. “Development of a certification procedure for 
school psychologists.” J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 
45-49. 

Cornell, E. R. “Certification of specialized groups of psy- 


chologists.” J. consult. Psychol., 1941, 5, 62-65. 

English, H.B. ‘Fundamentals and fundamentalism in train- 
ing applied psychologists.” J. consult. Psychol., 1941, 
6, 1-13. 

Kirkpatrick, F. H. “Psychological racketeers.” Person. J., 
1942, 20, 283-286. 

Kuhlmann, F. “Classification and licensing of psychologists.” 


Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 66, 120-129. 

landis, C. ‘Certification by the state as contrasted to 
certification by psychological organization.” J. consult. 
Psychol., 1941, 5, 56-58. 


luckey, B. M. “Résumé of Pennsylvania Round Table on 
licensing psychologists.” J. consult. Psychol., 1941, 5, 
78-79. 


“Principles of medical ethics” (American Medical Associa- 
tion). J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 336-342. 

Sargent, H. “Professional ethics and problems of therapy.” 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 47-60. 

Sutich, A. ‘“Toward a professional code for psychological con- 
sultants.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1944, 39, 329-350. 


NEED FOR A CODE OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Although in 1940 it seemed “premature” to es- 
tablish a “complete and rigid code” it definitely 
does not, in 1947, seem premature to work rapidly 
toward a formal set of standards to guide psycholo- 
gists, especially those who are active in consulting 
and clinical practice. It will never be practicable 
or desirable to devise a “complete” or a “rigid” 
code. Yet in view of the rapid growth of profes- 
sional psychology, the time is clearly ripe to formu- 
late certain guiding principles. 

The experience of this Committee during 1946-47 
has shown the urgent need for early progress in this 
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direction. For example, several members of the 
Association have written to the Committee asking 
what APA standards exist regarding the advertising 
of professional services. Since no formal definition 
of acceptable practice in this regard has been stated, 
the Committee found itself forced to advise some- 
what arbitrarily. At least one instance of offensive 
advertising was brought to the Committee’s atten- 
tion, but in dealing with the offender, the Chairman 
had no authoritative statement to support him. 
The present unwritten code is tenuous, elusive, and 
unsatisfactory. 

Confronted with evidence of the growing need for 
an explicit statement of standards, the Committee 
considered with the Executive Secretary the best 
mode of procedure. It was felt that the five mem- 
bers of the Committee themselves provided too 
narrow a group to undertake the formulation. 
Several divisions of the APA are deeply concerned 
with problems involved in designing an acceptable 
code. Several Committees of the APA are already 
at work on related issues. Regional and other 
affiliated societies are concerned with identical 
problems, and in some cases have committees of 
their own to draft sets of standards. The univer- 
sality and timeliness of interest therefore indicate that 
a representative body of psychologists, selected from 
nominations submitted by interested divisions and 
other bodies, should be formed tw study the matter 
thoroughly and to devise rules of ethical practice 
that may in due time be adopted formally by the Asso- 
ciation for the guidance of all its members. 

At the suggestion of the Committee, in the spring 
of 1947, the Executive and Recording Secretaries 
solicited nominations from interested divisions, in 
order that the formation of a Committee on Ethical 
Standards should not be delayed. 


COMPLAINTS HANDLED 


The Committee has no disciplinary action to 
recommend at this time. Since its current cases 
have been dealt with in an informal manner, it seems 
best not to identify the individuals concerned. 
Full data on the cases are, of course, available in 
the event that they are needed for future action. 

1. A newly elected Associate was found to be 
making extravagant claims in his advertising which 
in addition announced his membership in the APA 
in a manner that implied the Association’s endorse- 
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ment of his work. The Chairman cautioned the 
new member that unless the offending portions of 
his advertising were eliminated it would be neces- 
sary to make a Committee issue of the matter. 
The member replied that he had ceased all advertis- 
ing, and would wait for guidance from the prospec- 
tive professional code. 

2. Three instances of what appeared to be “mail 
order guidance” were investigated, but in none of 
these instances was there ground for the complaint. 
Up to now there is no official APA disapproval of 
this practice—another instance where the lack of a 
formal code is felt. 

3. Complaints regarding charlatan practices in a 
given region, made by APA members but not involv- 
ing an APA member, obviously cannot be handled 
by this Committee. In such instances the com- 
plainants have been urged to deal with local Better 
Business Bureaus or with legal authorities. This 
type of complaint shows again the need for a code of 
acceptable practices that may be used to guide the 
policies of local psychological organizations and 
Better Business Bureaus, and ultimately perhaps 
law-making bodies. 

4. Two former cases in the files of the Committee 
have been opened by recent complaints. Both 
represent instances where informal agreements with 
the Committee have apparently been violated. At 
the present time both cases are being investigated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That the Directors and Council see that a 
properly constituted, representative, special com- 
mittee is appointed to work on a Code Governing 
the Professional Practice of Psychology. 

2. That the membership of the present Standing 
Committee be provided for as prescribed by the 
By-Laws, including the rotation of chairmanship. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. Doll 
H. B. English 
Edwin Ghiselli 
E. R. Guthrie 
G. W. Allport, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE ELECTION 
COMMITTEE 
To the Council of Representatives of the American 
Psychological Association: 
The Election Committee reports the election of 
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Ernest R. Hilgard as President-elect for the year 
1947-48 and of the three following Regional Repre. 
sentatives to the Council of Representatives for the 
period 1947-50: 

Region II, Gardner Murphy 

Region V, Donald K. Adams 

Region VIII, Jean Walker Macfarlane 

Final elections were conducted for a number of 
the APA divisions. The results of these elections 
have been transmitted to the secretaries of the 
appropriate divisions. 

Three amendments to the By-Laws, approved by 
the Council of Representatives at the 1946 annual 
meeting, were submitted to the entire membership 
by mail ballot. All three amendments passed, 
The amendments and the vote on each were as 
follows: 

a. Change Sections 2 and 3 of Article VII to read 
as follows: 

“2. Any member of the Association may 
apply for membership in one or more divisions 
under the rules of eligibility and election es. 
tablished by the divisions. 

“3. Associates not expressing a preference for 
a special division may be Associates without divi- 
sion affiliation.” 

Vote: Yes, 1621; No, 96, not voting, 2. 

b. Article II, Section 7 to be revised as follows: 

“In addition to the regular membership classes 
there shall be four classes of affiliates . . . These 
four classes shall be first, Student Affiliates, 
second, Division Affiliates, third, State Affiliates, 
and fourth, Foreign Affiliates.” 

A new Section of Article IT to follow that on State 
Affiliates: 

“Foreign Affiliates shall be psychologists who 
reside in countries other than the United States 
or the Dominion of Canada, who are not members 
of the American Psychological Association, but 
who desire affiliation. A Foreign Affiliate shall 
be a member of the psychological association of 
the country in which he resides, or, if no such 
association exists, shall present evidence of appro- 
priate qualifications. Foreign Affiliates shall have 
such rights and privileges as may be granted by 

the Council of Representatives, including special 
rates for journal subscriptions.” 
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Article XXI, Section 1 to be revised as follows: 
“ .. Division Affiliates, State Affiliates, and 

Foreign Affiliates shall be...” 

Article XXI, Section 3 to be revised as follows: 
“3, The annual subscription of Division Af- 

filiates, State Affiliates, and Foreign Affiliates 

(non-members of the Association) shall be...” 

Vote: Yes, 1633; No, 72; not voting, 14. 

c. Article XIX of the By-Laws of the Association 
be repealed, and Articles XX to XXII be renum- 
bered XIX to XXTI. 

Vote: Yes, 1663; No, 30; not voting, 26. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edwin R. Guthrie 
Gardner Murphy 
Carl R. Rogers 
Henry E. Garrett, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STUDENT AFFILIATES 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

During the past year, the Committee on Student 
Affiliates concerned itself with: (1) the promotion of 
student affiliate membership, (2) eligibility require- 
ments for student affiliates, (3) publicizing and 
broadening services for student affiliates, and en- 
couraging participation by student affiliate members 
in the Association’s journals and professional meet- 
ings. 

1. Considerable evidence was brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention showing that eligible students in a 
number of colleges did not know of the possibility of 
student affiliate membership. In an attempt to 
correct this the Committee, in November, 1946 wrote 
to chairmen of psychology departments soliciting 
their cooperation. The letter summarized the 
advantages of student affiliate membership, de- 
tailed the application procedure and recommended 
enlisting the aid of the student president of the 
local psychology club in carrying information to 
other students. The Committee agreed that a 
similar letter should be sent out each Fall until 
participation of staff members in annual campaigns 
to enroll student affiliates became well established. 

2. While the Committee has agreed to the imprac- 
ticability of setting up well-defined qualifications 
for student affiliate members, it seemed advisable to 


prepare a general eligibility statement for the guid- 
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ance of endorsers. The statement which the Com- 
mittee recommends is as follows: A student affiliate 
applicant (a) must be endorsed by a member of the 
American Psychological Association and be judged 
by that member to have sufficient ability to continue 
with psychology as a profession, (b) must have com- 
pleted at least his sophomore year with three courses 
in psychology and, (c) must have a satisfactory 
general average with a “B” average in psychology. 
While many aspects of this statement are unavoid- 
ably ambiguous, it should be helpful in marking off 
minimum standards. 

3. The Committee continued its efforts to make 
known services already offered by the Association 
to student affiliates, to broaden these services and 
to encourage participation in the Association’s 
activities. The principle steps taken were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Discussion meetings with student affiliates 
were held at the meetings of the Eastern and Mid- 
western Psychological Associations. Members of 
the Committee led these discussions, asking student 
affiliates for their suggestions about student needs 
and interests. 

(b) A symposium on job opportunities and train- 
ing facilities has been scheduled for the current 
meetings, with five particularly well-qualified mem- 
bers of the Association participating. Emphasis 
will be upon question answering. 

(c) At the suggestion of the Committee, the 
AMERICAN PsycHOLoGcisT plans in the Fall of 1947 
to institute a student affiliate page. Included on this 
page will be (1) notices of assistantships, fellowships, 
scholarships, internships, etc.; (2) job opportunities 
in the field for young men and women at or below 
the M.A. level; (3) references to articles on career 
planning; (4) announcements and reports of student 
affiliate sessions at regional and American Psy- 
chological Association meetings; (5) announcements 
of the plans of the Committee on Student Affiliates 
and (6) notes and news of special interest to affili- 
ates. Readers will be encouraged to send to the 
AMERICAN PsycHoLocist items which they believe to 
be of interest. An article describing the purpose of 
this page will precede its appearance. 

(d) Through the medium of the student affiliate 
page and student affiliate meetings, material of 
value to career planning in psychology will be 
brought to the attention of student affiliate mem- 
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bers. Already available for this purpose are the 
recent articles by Shartle and Sears on psychological 
occupations and professional training facilities, 
respectively. These will be supplemented by an 
extensive bibliography on career planning scheduled 
for an early issue of the AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGIST 
and a possible pamphlet on psychological specialties 
which the Association may sponsor. 

Work has been initiated but not completed on a 
number of additional matters brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention by Dr. Wolfle and by student 
affiliate members. 

Much credit for the activities undertaken by the 
Committee should go to its four student members 
who have been active and helpful participants in its 
work throughout the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert E. Dixon (student member) 
Francis P. Robinson 
Walter C. Shipley 
Margaret Shuttleworth (student member) 
Lawrence Siegel (student member) 
Robert Tryon 
Frank Vanasek (student member) 
Beth Wellman 
Stuart Cook, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

During the past several years while our Associa- 
tion has been in process of effecting an extensive 
reorganization, attention of officers and many 
committees has largely been focused, of necessity, 
on pressing matters pertaining to the internal 
operation of a highly complicated structure. As 
solutions of these administrative problems are found 
and as appropriate routines are developed and 
applied, a greater proportion of the time and ener- 
gies of officers and committees will be available for 
consideration of professional as well as organiza- 
tional affairs. 

Among important professional problems to which 
the Association as a whole and especially those divi- 
sions interested in the applications of psychology 
should begin to devote sustained attention are 
policies 2nd practices relating to public education 
and public relations. Your committee believes 
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that more widespread and systematic work than 
has so far been attempted needs to be done to pro 
mote the immediate and long-range interests of 
psychology as a science and as a profession. A 
large and growing professional group can not conduct 
its relations with the general public and its many 
specific publics on a casual basis if it hopes to be 
maximally effective. 

Nor is it sufficient that a small committee be ap- 
pointed annually to consider recommendations for 
improving the public relations of the profession, 
Unless effective machinery for implementing such 
proposals can be put into operation, they will bear 
little fruit. Thus, the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions at the close of the year 194445 submitted a 
report recommending that “a number of specific 
procedures be further examined as possible means 
by which public education regarding psychology 
could be bettered.” In its report for 1945-46, the 
Committee relates that an attempt was made to dis- 
cuss these proposals with the Policy and Planning 
Board at the interim meeting of the Council at 
Columbus. But “because of pressing business 
relating to other affairs of the Association, detailed 
attention could not be given to public relations 
problems at that time.” Meanwhile the Committee 
remained relatively inactive for almost a year. It 
recommended that its successor try to hold another 
joint meeting with the Policy and Planning Board, 
and with the Executive Secretary, for a discussion of 
the Association’s future activities in the fields of 
public education and public relations. 

It was not feasible for the Committee to plan such 
a joint meeting this year. After correspondence 
with committee members, it was possible, however, 
for the Chairman to arrange a meeting with the 
Executive Secretary and one other member of the 
Committee at Atlantic City in April 1947. Major 
attention at this meeting was given to a discussion 
of means by which more extensive public relations 
activities than those now being carried on by the 
Executive Secretary’s Office could be initiated and 
given continuity of effort. Subsequent discussion 
by the Committee resulted in the drafting of the 
following recommendations: 


OPERATIONAL MACHINERY 


1. It is recommended that the present Public 
Relations Committees be enlarged to include, ex- 


officio, the Secretary of the Policy and Planning 
Board (to insure effective liaison with that Board) 
and the President-Elect of the Association (who 
presumably would have sufficient time and interest 
in public relations to make valuable suggestions on 
policy matters). The function of this committee 
should be to provide basic continuity of objective, 
efective liaison between the separate parts of the 
Association and the policy-making bodies with 
respect to public relations activities, and a source 
and reservoir of suggestions and proposals for future 
action. 

2. It is recommended that in the Office of the 
Executive Secretary there be employed one full-time 
assistant to work on promotional activities and pub- 
lic relations. Since the APA can not at this time 
afford to employ an expert in this highly-priced field, 
we should not seek a professionally-trained, experi- 
enced specialist, but rather a young person with some 
graduate work in psychology, ability to write and to 
speak effectively, of high social intelligence and with 
a genuine interest in the advancement of psychology 
as a profession. This person’s job would include 
such activities as assisting the Executive Secretary in 
implementing committee proposals approved by the 
Board of Directors, preparing news releases on psy- 
chological matters of public interest, maintaining a 
“morgue” for publicity purposes containing up-to- 
date biographical material and photographs of all 
members of the Association, preparing popularly 
written informational pamphlets, assisting in re- 
search on public relations and public education 
problems. 

3. It is recommended that an Advisory Committee 
on Promotional Techniques and Procedures be ap- 
pointed to aid the Executive Secretary and his public 
relations assistant. This committee should consist 
of three or more members of the APA who themselves 
are operating specialists in this field or who are 
thoroughly familiar with the problems and who pos- 
sess effective contacts. ‘The function of this com- 
mittee would not be policy determination. These 
experts are too busy with their own enterprises to 
take an active operational part in APA promotional 
problems, but they could be brought together at an 
occasional luncheon or dinner as well as consulted in 
individual conferences. Their function would be to 
furnish ideas, suggest ways and methods, and give 
critical advice on suggested programs. 
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4. It is recommended that a group of standing 
committees on relations with other professions be 
appointed by the Association. These committees 
should carry on public relations activities similar to 
those performed in the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology by a group of committees of this 
type. They should work on problems of mutual 
interest to other professional organizations through 
joint committees, arrange for participation of psy- 
chologists in professional conferences of other organi- 
zations, prepare and staff exhibits of psychological 
books, tests, and other materials at conferences of 
professional associations in their field of interest, 
work for legislation of mutual benefit to psychologists 
and members of other professions. Included in this 
group should be committees on relations with the 
medical profession, with the engineering profession, 
with the education profession, with the legal profes- 
sion, with the social work profession, with the library 
profession, with economists, sociologists, etc. Chair- 
men and members of these committees should be 
chosen from among APA members who are specializ- 
ing in appropriate applied fields or whose work brings 
them in close contact with members of other profes- 
sions. These committees might be set up as sub- 
committees of the Committee on Public Relations. 

5. It is recommended that divisions of the Asso- 
ciation interested in the applications of psychology in 
various fields consider appointing divisional commit- 
tees on public relations. These committees could 
perform a valuable service in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Public Relations Committees of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Executive Secretary ways and 
means by which public education and public rela- 
tions in their respective fields could be improved. 
They might also keep members of their divisions 
informed of publication outlets in journals that cut 
across their field of specialization and that welcome 
contributions from psychologists. 

It might seem at first glance as though these recom- 
mendations, if adopted, would lead to overlapping or 
duplication of function among the several groups of 
committees and individuals concerned with public 
relations. To prevent this, all proposed activities of 
these groups should be cleared through the central 
Committee on Public Relations. The guiding idea 
behind these recommendations is that effective pub- 
lic relations can not be achieved by a large organiza- 
tion such as ours through the efforts of one small 
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committee working in isolation. Public relations are 
everybody’s business. Every psychologist in his 
own professional relations is constantly building 
either good will or ill will for his profession as well as 
for himself. We need to make the Association as a 
whole, the divisions, and our individual members 
“public-relations-conscious.” 


SPECIFIC PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the above recommendations relating 
to operational machinery, the Committee wishes to 
offer some specific proposals for projects that in its 
opinion would greatly strengthen the public relations 
program of the Association if undertaken at this 
time. 

1. It is proposed that the Policy and Planning 
Board be requested to work out broad policy state- 
ments and criteria for the use of the mass media of 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and motion picture to 
acquaint the general public with the activities and 
research findings of psychologists. Such criteria 
would be concerned with the level of information to 
be disseminated, the amount of confirmatory work 
necessary before research findings are released, the 
extent to which psychological findings should be 
given publicity in relation to their bearing on social 
problems, governmental policy, etc., the policy to be 
followed in debunking pseudo-psychological claims. 

2. It is proposed that the Board of Editors be 
requested to study the problem of how to make psy- 
chological materials available to the general public 
and to related professional groups in the other sci- 
ences and applied fields. The suggestion that the 
APA publish either a popular journal on psychology 
or a series of syndicated newspaper articles is dis- 
cussed periodically. It is usually agreed that the 
idea is a good one, that it would be expensive but pos- 
sible, and that further consideration should be given 
to the proposal. But no action has ever been taken. 
In the opinion of this Committee, working plans for 
the establishment of a popular journal should now 
be prepared and submitted through the proper chan- 
nels for definite action by the Association. 

3. It is proposed that the Committee on Public 
Relations for 1947-48 undertake, with necessary as- 
sistance from the Executive Secretary’s Office, a 
survey of the public relations policies, programs, ma- 
chinery and procedures of a number of other profes- 
sional associations. Much of value for our own 
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profession may be learned from the experience of 
other organizations in building effective public rela- 
tions programs. 

4. It is proposed that the Board of Directors con- 
sider setting up a continuing program of research to 
be conducted by the Association on problems relating 
to our public relations policies and practices. As 
pointed out in a recent publication of the Russell 
Sage Foundation,’ “when professional associations 
are viewed as a component part of an ever-changing, 
on-going society, and when they are seen as acting 
upon that society and being in turn acted upon by it, 
the need for frequent and profound self-examination 
becomes at once apparent.” The American Medical 
Association is cited as an example of an organization 
which lost public sympathy because of failure to be 
sufficiently introspective about its public relations, 
Disturbed by the loss of sympathetic support from 
important sections both of the laity and its own 
membership because of its attitude on the problem 
of the distribution of medical care, the AMA “asked 
for an examination of its public relations by Ray- 
mond Rich Associates, a recognized agency which 
acts as counsel in matters of management and public 
relations to non-profit organizations serving the 
public interest. That agency maintains that desir- 
able public relations can be built only on the basis of 
‘positive and constructive policies; effective, ade- 
quate and coordinated action; balanced and efficient 
promotional and interpretive facilities.’ Hence the 
research conducted by these technical experts went 
far beyond consideration of public relations, and 
resulted in a series of recommendations for consider- 
able change in the organizational structure, per- 
sonnel, and various aspects of the program of the 
AMA. Recommendations relating to structure and 
personnel are already being acted upon. If the 
Association is able to reorient its philosophy and to 
engage in a dynamic program, it will, in the eyes of 
its critics, have moved on to the highway along which 
a number of other professional groups are traveling.” 

The problem of the distribution of psychological 
services is already beginning to be discussed in some 
quarters. It is highly desirable that the APA avoid 
any public behavior with respect to this question 
that would cause it or its members to lose public 


1 Brown, Esther Lucile. The Use of Research by Profes- 
sional Associations in Determining Program and Policy. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1946. 39 pp. 
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sympathy or confidence. An even more serious and 
immediate problem for the profession is our inability 
to meet increasingly heavy demands for psychologi- 
cal services with an adequate supply of trained per- 
sonnel. Untrained and poorly-trained personnel 
(not to mention the quacks and fakirs) will as a result 
attempt to solve difficult problems which they are 
not competent to handle. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant, therefore, that responsible psychologists should 
do everything possible to educate the public on what 
constitutes sound psychological knowledge and pro- 
cedure. At the very least, we should take effective 
steps to make sure that we go on record in many 
public places lest, when a popular reaction sets in, 
criticism and loss of confidence be indiscriminatingly 
applied to all who bear the label of psychologist. It 
seems evident that a dynamic public relations pro- 
gram, combined with continuing research on the 
effects of this program upon public opinion, is ur- 
gently needed by our profession. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Daniel Katz 

Sidney L. Pressey 

Alice I. Bryan, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American Psy- 
chological Association: 

1. The Committee on Publications offers the fol- 
lowing list of nominees for the editorship of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology: 

George K. Bennett, Psychological Corporation 

John G. Jenkins, University of Maryland 

B. V. Moore, Pennsylvania State College 

Donald G. Paterson, University of Minnesota 

Marion W. Richardson, Richardson, Bellows, 

Henry and Co. 

2. Your committee recommends that the Psycho- 
logical Monographs and the Applied Psychology Mon- 
ographs be combined; that the new series be known 
as Psychclogical Monographs, General and Applied; 
and that the present editors continue as co-editors. 

3. The committee, after consultation with the 
Board of Editors, recommends that authors publish- 
ing in Association journals pay full charges for any 
alterations they may make in the galley proof of 
their articles; but as soon as possible the present 
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charges to the author for cuts and tabular material 
be abolished. 

4. Your committee has considered carefully the 
question of paid prior publication in Association 
journals. Prepared statements presenting both 
sides of the question will appear in the AMERICAN 
PsYCHOLOGIST, and it is suggested that consideration 
of the question be placed on the agenda of the interim 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gordon W. Allport 
Frank A. Beach 
John F. Dashiell 
Alvin C. Eurich 
Francis W. Irwin 
William A. Hunt, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American Psy- 
chological Association: 

The Board of Editors has met twice since the last 
report to the Council. A joint meeting with the 
Committee on Publications was held in Philadelphia 
on September 7, 1946, and the annual spring meeting 
of the Board occurred in New York on April 11, 1947. 
Official minutes of these meetings are in the hands of 
the Executive Secretary. 

The joint meeting appears to have succeeded in 
clarifying the distinctions between the two groups 
which are concerned with the Association’s publica- 
tions, and to have made for harmonious cooperation 
between the two groups. There is some sentiment 
in favor of establishing such a joint meeting on an 
annual basis, and arrangements for such a meeting 
at the Association’s convention in September, 1947, 
are being made. 

At the spring meeting of the Board, reports of the 
condition of each of the journals were received, ap- 
proved, and appended to the official minutes. A 
detailed report upon the financial condition of ‘the 
journals was made by Dael Wolfle, the Executive 
Secretary, and was approved. 

A resolution was made and carried unanimously 
expressing the grief of the Board upon the untimely 
death of Willard L. Valentine, for many years the 
Business Manager of the Association’s publications, 
and the Board’s appreciation of his valued services 
and fellowship; that a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes, and that a copy be trans- 
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mitted, with the sympathy of the Board, to Mrs, 
Valentine. These actions were performed. 

While considerable discussion occurred concerning 
publication lag, costs to authors of publication, ad- 
vertising in the journals, and various policies of the 
journals, one issue has been raised on which sharp 
division of opinion appeared. At both the joint 
meeting and the spring meeting the question was 
raised whether the policy of some of the journals 
giving “immediate publication” to authors who paid 
the full cost of publication of their articles should not 
be rescinded. A motion to rescind this policy was 
lost at each of the two meetings. At the spring 
meeting, a motion appointing Donald G. Paterson 
a committee of one to draw up a resolution presenting 
the case for continuation of the policy was carried 
by a unanimous vote of those present. (One mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors was absent). Such a 
statement has been prepared and copies have been 
transmitted to the Executive Secretary and to Wil- 
liam A. Hunt, Chairman of the Committee on Publi- 
cations. This statement points out the value to 
readers, authors, and subscribers of a policy which 
adds pages to volumes of the journals at no extra 
cost to subscribers and which assists in the reduction 
of lag in publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gordon W. Allport 
Herbert S. Conrad 
John F. Dashiell 
Herbert S. Langfeld 
Lyle H. Lanier 
C. M. Louttit 
Donald G. Paterson 
Laurance F. Shaffer 
Calvin P. Stone 
Dael Wolfie 
Francis W. Irwin, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF STATE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

At Philadelphia in September, 1946, the State 
Associations, previously meeting as an interim com- 
mittee, adopted a temporary organization pending 
their formal affiliation. Permanent organization of 


the Conference, as directed by the 1946 meeting, 
was delayed by the slowness of the individual asso- 
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ciations in completing their affiliation, informing 
your secretary of the basis of their representation, 
and naming their representatives to the Conference, 
It was not until June that these steps were com- 
pleted so that a ballot could be sent out. 

There are now (prior to the 1947 meeting of the 
Council of Representatives), 13 state associations 
affiliated with the APA and represented on this Con- 
ference. With several associations entitled to more 
than one representative, there are 18 members of the 
Conference. Inasmuch as the number of members 
of the constituent associations who are also members 
of the APA exceeds 800, the Conference is entitled to 
6 representatives on the Council of Representatives. 

Election of officers and representatives was held 
by nominating and final ballots, with the following 
results: 

Chairman: John G. Peatman 

Secretary: Gilbert J. Rich 

Representatives: Marion A. Bills, Orlo L. Crissey, 

John G. Darley, Stanley G. Estes, John G. 
Peatman, Gilbert J. Rich 

The Conference also voted to recommend a change 
in the By-Laws of the APA so that the provinces of 
Canada rather than the Dominion as a whole should 
be considered as states for the purpose of organiza- 
tion. This was because the Province of Quebec has 
already organized its own association. 

The following committees have been established 
and will report at the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference tomorrow afternoon, September 11, 1947: 
Committee on Policy and Planning and State 
Certification: Wallace H. Wulfeck, Chairman; 
Committee to Aid in the Formation of New State 
Societies: Orlo L. Crissey, Chairman; 

Committee on By-Laws: Harriet 

Chairman. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gilbert J. Rich, 
John G. Peatman, Chairman 


O'Shea, 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 
Psychological Association: 
Through action taken by its Council of Repre- 
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sentatives at the annual meeting in 1946 the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association became a non-con- 
tributing member of the National Society of Medical 
Research. This influential organization is con- 
stantly active in combating legislation designed to 
curtail the legitimate use of animals in scientific 
research. The chairman of the Committee on Pre- 
cautions in Animal Experimentation has been kept 
informed concerning bills introduced into various 
state legislatures which might endanger psychologi- 
cal investigations. Fortunately such bills have been 
few and they have been defeated when they 
appeared. 

The Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation 
continues to cooperate with your Committee by 
sending notice of legislation bearing upon the ques- 
tion of animal experimentation. 

Your Committee requests that when any member 
of the American Psychological Association learns of 
activities likely to lead to legislative action against 
the procurement or use of animals for psychological 
research he communicate promptly with any Com- 
mittee member, so that action can be taken to notify 
responsible legislatures of the dangers inherent in 
any such prohibitions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howard S. Liddell 
Robert H. Bruce 
Frank A. Beach, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Representatives of the American Psy- 
chological Association: 

The Audio-Visual Aids Committee has increased 
its activity during 1946-47 over previous years. 
Developments have occurred primarily as a result of 
the motivation and interests of individual members 
rather than from organized concerted efforts of the 
group. 

The two principal efforts of the AVA Committee 
have been (1) to promote fundamental research in 
audio-visual materials and procedures, and (2) to 
stimulate the improvement of instruction in psy- 
chology by all means but especially by the effective 
use of audio-visual media. Several members are 
already heavily engaged in basic research on sound 
films and other members are beginning intensive and 


extended investigations in this field. Furthermore, 
members of the Committee are engaged in both the 
production and distribution of films and instructional 
aids in psychology and related fields. 

The AVA Committee has given advisory and 
evaluational services to several agencies and institu- 
tions. It has taken the initial step toward collecting, 
processing, and distributing historical psychological 
films. The Committee has attempted from time to 
time to urge that useful government films produced 
during the war be made available for instructional 
purposes. Work has been done with development 
organizations, both private and public, where the 
interests of the Association have been involved. 
The AVA Committee has been led to see that a 
desirable extension of its activities should include the 
employment of suitable audio-visual materials in 
clinical procedures, especially in psychotherapy. 
Film exhibit programs have been arranged for the 
Eastern Psychological Association, the American 
Psychiatric Association and the Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association. Finally, 
members of the Committee have been instrumental 
in expanding and improving the services of the Psy- 
chological Cinema Register. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the Association support the AVA Com- 
mittee with adequate funds and other cooperation in 
order to accomplish the production of one short 
sound-film subject each year of important men and 
developments in the fields of psychology. 

2. That the Association authorize the AVA Com- 
mittee to explore the possibilities of audio-visual 
materials in clinical fields. 

3. That the Association arrange to support the 
AVA Committee in its efforts to arrange for the 
wider use of films produced by public agencies. 

4, That the AVA Committee be effectively repre- 
sented on the Program Committee of the APA An- 
nual Meetings as well as on boards or committees 
having to do with plans and policies. 

That the Association instruct the AVA Committee 
to submit plans and estimates for the production of 
a public information film designed to demonstrate 
the place of psychology among related professional 
fields. 
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6. That Dr. Elias Katz be added to the present 
membership of the AVA Committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Kenneth H. Baker 
Lester F. Beck 
Stephen M. Corey 
Wayne Dennis 
Mark A. May 
C. R. Carpenter, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRAD- 
UATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

At your request, the Committee undertook the 
further study of graduate training facilities in the 
field of clinical psychology. Detailed question- 
naires were prepared for use by individual depart- 
ments in presenting data concerning their staff, 
curricular offerings, and practicum facilities. On 
January 26 and 27 a meeting of the full Committee 
was held in Chicago in order to evaluate the data 
reported on these questionnaires. Thirty-three in- 
stitutions had sent in material and on the basis of 
these, the Committee established a series of criteria 
by which it would be possible to determine whether a 
given institution had appropriate facilities for doc- 
toral training in the clinical field. The data from 
the thirty-three institutions were then reexamined 
and each school was evaluated as to whether it ful- 
filled the criteria or not. 

Evaluation of other institutions was continued 


throughout the year on a mail basis. By August Ist, 


forty-three institutions had submitted the necessary 
data concerning their programs and thirty-two of 
these were judged to be sufficiently close to fulfilling 
all the criteria that the Committee felt warranted in 
recommending to the Veterans Administration that 
training contracts be written with them. Of these 
thirty-two institutions, however, only twenty-one 
completely fulfilled all the criteria. Since a full 
report of this accreditation procedure has recently 
been published (Sears, R. R., Clinical Training Facil- 
ities: 1947. AmERICAN 1947, 2, 199- 
206), it is unnecessary here to go into all the details 
of the project. Since the publication of that article, 


three additional institutions have been accredited 
(University of Chicago, Michigan State College, and 
Princeton University). 
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This work has drawn heavily on the services of 
department chairmen during the year, and without 
their patience, understanding, and dogged persever- 
ance, the Committee’s task could not have been 
completed. 

A second matter that has attracted the Commit- 
tee’s earnest attention is that of the sex distribution 
among psychologists. In contrast to the so-called 
hard sciences, such as physics and chemistry, psy- 
chology has attracted a large proportion of women 
into graduate work. Rapidly developing changes in 
the profession’s training program may well lead to 
changes in the sex distribution. Your Committee, 
therefore, felt it wise to get as much data on the 
relation of sex to careers in psychology into the 
literature as possible. E.G. Boring and Alice Bryan 
offered to make more detailed analyses of data which 
they had previously collected and the Committee 
has provided funds for the necessary statistical work. 

A third working project of your Committee has 
been related to the selection of graduate students. 
E. Lowell Kelly, a member of the Committee, was 
appointed chairman of a subcommittee to consider 
this matter. Dr. Kelly is director of a large research 
project financed by the Veterans Administration, 
and his subcommittee has served essentially as a 
liaison between the Committee on Graduate and 
Professional Training and the experimental work 
that is being carried out on that project. Data are 
still being collected and a report will not be available 
for some little time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John G. Darley 
E. Lowell Kelly 
Elaine Kinder 
Jean W. Macfarlane 
Donald G. Marquis 
Bruce V. Moore 
Marion W. Richardson 
Carroll L. Shartle 
Robert R. Sears, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UTILI- 
ZATION IN PSYCHOLOGY OF SURPLUS 
WAR MATERIALS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 
Psychological Association: 
During the past year very few inquiries have been 
received from psychologists regarding surplus war 
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materials and there have been no new developments 
regarding the sources of such materials. 
It is recommended that the Committee be dis- 
continued. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Charles W. Bray 
Paul M. Fitts 
Carroll L. Shartle 
Arthur W. Melton, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

The Committee on Clinical Psychology was ap- 
pointed to clarify the relationships between psy- 
chology and psychiatry by working in cooperation 
with a committee of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. During 1946-47, the Committee had no 
physical meeting, and has not met with the coor- 
dinate committee of the other Association. Never- 
theless, the year has not been entirely devoid of 
progress. 

On December 15, 1946, the Council of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association accepted the report of 
its Committee on Relation of Psychiatry to Psy- 
chology, which gave official endorsement to the prin- 
ciples agreed upon by the committees of the two 
associations, and included in last year’s report of 
this committee (Amer. PsycHotocist. 1946, 1, 
520-522). 

During the year, steps have been taken leading to 
a second meeting with the committee of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. There has been con- 
siderable correspondence with the Committee. The 
Chairman has exchanged numerous letters with 
Dr. James S. Plant, Chairman of the Psychiatric 
Association’s committee, and has had two long con- 
ferences with him. A number of complications have 
prevented a joint meeting of the two committees 
in the spring or summer, but a tentative date has 
now been set for a meeting in October, 1947. It is 
expected that the topics for discussion will include 
the practice of psychotherapeutic counseling by psy- 
chologists, and the interprofessional ethics of psy- 
chiatry and psychology. 

The Committee recommends that it be continued. 
Because the Committee’s title is subject to confusion 
with certain other committees, it is recommended 


that the committee be redesignated the Committee on 
the Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry. It is further 
recommended that funds be appropriated to defray 
the travel expenses of members to a joint meeting 
with the psychiatrists. 
Respectfully submitted, 

William A. Hunt 

Carlyle Jacobsen 

Donald G. Marquis 

James G. Miller 

Frederick C. Thorne 

Laurence F. Shaffer, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL PLANNING IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

In the last annual report it was stated that the 
Committee at their meeting in New York on April 27, 
1946 went over letters received from abroad and 
decided on the policy to be followed in meeting the 
requests for books by the foreign psychologists. It 
was decided to recommend that the back numbers of 
the publications of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation from 1939 only should be sent abroad, and 
that they should be supplied for the most part to 
universities and other institutions and not to indi- 
viduals. A list of universities to which to send 
magazines has been sent to Wolfle. This has been 
augmented throughout the year. A number of 
foreign institutions have already been supplied and 
letters of gratitude have been received. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday, September 4, 
1946. The meeting started as a joint meeting with a 
similar committee of the Society for Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, at 5 p.m. at Houston Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania. Yerkes, Hunter, Lang- 
feld, Bruner, Goodwin Watson, and Gardner 
Murphy were present. In a discussion in regard to 
the next International Congress of Psychology, Edin- 
burgh was favored over Stockholm since the Con- 
gress was to have been held there and had to be post- 
poned on account of the war. It was suggested that 
the fund in the American Psychological Association 
earmarked from the International Congress at Yale 
in 1929 be used to support the coming International 
Congress. Among other things, the expenses of 
some foreign delegates might be defrayed. The 
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Chairman was instructed to prepare a list of foreign 
psychologists, together with their addresses, to be 
published in the AMERICAN PsycHoLocist. Yerkes, 
Hunter and Langfeld met again later in the evening 
to discuss the activities of the Committee. The 
main matter considered was the International Con- 
gress in 1948. 

A second meeting of the Committee took place at 
lunch time on April 19, 1947, in the National Acad- 
emy Building in Washington. Present were Pro- 
fessors Yerkes, Miles, H. S. Langfeld, Chairman; 
invited: Dael Wolfle, and Miss Margaret Hall, who 
has been appointed by the National Research Coun- 
cil Chairman of a Subcommittee on Latin-American 
Psychology. 

The Committee approved the suggestion that Dael 
Wolfle be asked to have prepared a list of important 
books in each of the fields of psychology to be pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN PsycHoLocist. This list 
might well be prepared by the various divisions of 
the American Psychological Association. 

The Committee discussed the question of the sum 
of $3327.83 which was put at the disposal of the 
Yermanent Secretary of the International Congress 
by the American Psychological Association. It was 
proposed that the Chairman obtain by letter the 
opinion of the various members of the Committee 
as to the best use of this fund. It has finally been 
decided to put this sum at the disposal of Dr. Drever 
and the local committee of the International Con- 
gress at Edinburgh with instructions to subsidize 
a few outstanding foreign psychologists to the 
meeting. 

The Committee discussed the question of estab- 
lishing an International Union of Psychology. It 
was the opinion of the members that the possibilities 
should be thoroughly investigated and the Chairman 
was instructed to obtain the opinion of the various 
officers of the National Research Council. 

The Committee discussed the question of accept- 
ing foreign affiliates of the American Psychological 
Association. It was the opinion of the Committee 
that any member of a recognized foreign psycho- 
logical association should be considered eligible and 
that other persons should be vouched for by a well- 
known psychologist of the individual’s country. 

The Chairman has continued correspondence with 
psychologists abroad, especially with Professor 
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Drever in regard to the International Congress, 
which is gradually taking shape. The Chairman has 
been appointed Permanent Secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Professor Ed. Claparede. 
He is thus able to keep in close touch with the devel- 
opment of the 1948 Congress. 

Assistance has been given to the Secretary of the 
American Psychological Association in forming a list 
of foreign psychologists to be invited to the Septem- 
ber, 1947 meeting of the Association. Miss Mar- 
garet E. Hall, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin-American Psychology, has given assistance in 
regard to Latin-American psychologists. The 
Chairman has sent invitations to foreign psycholo- 
gists on this list to attend the American Psycho- 
logical Association meeting in Detroit in September. 
These invitations are still going out. 

On June 23, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, through the efforts of the Committee on Inter- 
national Planning for Psychology, was the recipient 
of a grant of money with which to invite some emi- 
nent foreign psychologists to attend the annual 
meeting in Detroit. It is hoped that arrangements 
can be made for the visiting foreigners to remain in 
the United States for from one to three months, to 
visit places in line with their special interests. 

It is recommended that the Committee be con- 
tinued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Walter S. Hunter 
Walter R. Miles 
Robert M. Yerkes 
Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMEN 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Assuciation: 

The Council in its annual meeting 4 September 
1946 voted that a Committee of University Depart- 
ment Chairmen be constituted from the chairmen, or 
their representatives, of the departments of psy- 
chology in those universities which have conferred 
ten or more doctoral degrees in psychology during 
the period 1934 to 1942 as listed by E. L. Smith, 
American Journal of Psychology, 1944, 57, 95; that 
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the Committee be authorized to increase its member- 
ship; and that the Committee study its field of ac- 
tivity and consider plans for formation of an inde- 
pendent Association of Graduate Departments of 
Psychology, or a permanent Committee of the 
Association. 

A preliminary organization meeting was called on 
5 September 1946 at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Chairmen of 30 departments were present. 

General discussion led to the consensus that during 
the first year the Committee should devote its efforts 
to the formulation of plans for its own organization 
and exploration of its possible functions. Accord- 
ingly three subcommittees were selected as follows 
and asked to report at the next meeting in Detroit 12 
September 1947: Subcommittee on Organization, G. 
Richard Wendt, Chairman; Subcommittee on Stand- 
ards of Graduate and Professional Training, Robert 
A. Brotemarkle, chairman; Subcommittee on Selec- 
tion of Students, Robert H. Seashore, chairman. 
Each subcommittee undertook a survey of the chair- 
men during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Donald G. Marquis, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE CENTERS 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychoiogical Association: 

1. At the 1946 meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the present chairman and Dr. 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., former chairman, were empow- 
ered to form a new committee to obtain data for a 
Directory of Psychological Service Centers. That 
this committee might represent the chief interests 
concerned, the secretaries of certain divisions, 
through the Executive Secretary, were requested to 
ask their respective divisions to make three nomina- 
tions. The members who accepted, together with 
the original appointees and the divisions they repre- 
sent, are as follows: 

Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Clinical and Abnormal 

Bertha M. Luckey, School Psychologists 

Vernon P. Scheidt, Industrial and Business 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Counseling and Guidance 

Robert A. Young, Consulting 

Wm. Clark Trow, Educational (Chairman) 
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2. All nominations and acceptances were not re- 
ceived until February 7. Meanwhile, the Chairman, 
after correspondence with Dr. Carter and others, 
drew up a tentative questionnaire based on the one 
which the former committee had developed, and sent 
a copy to each member as soon as his acceptance was. 
received. Comments and suggestions were incorpo- 
rated and a revision was sent again to each member. 
The chairman meanwhile consulted with various per- 
sons, including an expert in machine tabulation, in 
order that the returns might be handled in this way 
should it prove desirable. 

3. Since the form was larger than was originally 
expected, in order to include the data from which 
various aspects of the centers might be evaluated, it 
was decided on account of the costs involved not to 
send it out to all members with the 1948 Yearbook 
Questionnaire but instead to send it only to those 
who indicated thereon that they were directors of 
service centers and wished to be considered for 
inclusion in the Directory. 

4. The criteria were arbitrarily set up and accepted 
by the committee that a service center should (1) 
include two or more psychologists operating at an 
established address, (2) one of whom should be a 
Fellow of the Association. A meeting of the com- 
mittee is planned for the period of the 1947 APA 
meetings to discuss these criteria, plans for reporting 
results, the form of the Directory, and other matters. 
Committee members are being requested to include 
consideration of the Directory at their respective 
division meetings, particularly the criteria of inclu- 
sion. If opinion favors broadening the scope of the 
definition of service centers, postal cards can be sent 
to all members permitting further requests for the 
questionnaire. The instrument, at the present 
writing, is in the hands of the Executive Secretary 
for printing and distribution. 

5. Recommendations. The 
mends: 

a. That it be officially appointed as now con- 
stituted. 

b. That it be continued for another year. 

c. That a budget of $500.00 be set aside for clerical 
assistance in tabulation. 

d. That the sum of $2000.00 be tentatively allot- 
ted for publication of the Directory, the actual 
amount to be determined later, depending on its size, 


committee recom- 
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printing costs, and whether or not it is to be dis- 
tributed free of charge. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Jerry W. Carter, Jr. 

Bertha M. Luckey 

Vernon P. Scheidt 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 

Robert A. Young 

Wm. Clark Trow, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS IN PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

At the 1946 meeting of the Council of Representa- 
tives, your committee submitted certain recommen- 
dations for the establishing of the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology. This report 
was published in the November, 1946, issue of the 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Your committee wishes to report that in keeping 
with the instructions by the Council, the following 
steps have been taken to effect the program adopted 
at that time: 

(1) The Council of Representatives elected the 
initial members of the American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology, and in accordance with 
the instructions issued to these members, they ar- 
ranged and effected the incorporation of the Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
in the District of Columbia. 

(2) The American Board of Examiners has 
adopted a set of By-Laws in keeping with the pre- 
liminary By-Laws which had been approved by the 
Council of Representatives. 

The American Board of Examiners has now com- 
pleted its formal organization. The membership of 
the Board consists of: 

Carlyle Jacobsen, President 

George A. Kelly, Vice-President 

John Darley, Secretary-Treasurer 

John G. Jenkins 

Marion A. Bills 

David Wechsler 

Carroll L. Shartle 

F. L. Wells 

David Shakow 
The Board has held a two-day organizing meeting, 
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has issued a general statement concerning certifica- 
tion, and has supplied necessary application blanks 
to those individuals who have indicated their inten- 
tion to seek certification. It is expected that the 
initial group of diplomates may be designated this 
fall. Plans are being prepared for the conduct of 
examinations as may be needed in other instances 
during the year 1948. It is hoped that certification 
may be well advanced by the close of 1948. 

(3) In keeping with the recommendation of this 
committee’s report in September 1946, all prelimi- 
nary correspondence and other records have been 
turned over to the permanent secretary of the 
American Board of Examiners. This committee 
of the American Psychological Association, therefore 
recommends that it be discharged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marion A. Bills 
Alice I. Bryan 
John G. Darley 
William A. Hunt 
John G. Jenkins 
Laurance F. Shaffer 
David Shakow 
Carroll L. Shartle 
Carlyle Jacobsen, Chairman 


REPORTS OF APA REPRESENTATIVES TO 
OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES TO 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


To the Council of Representatives of the Arerican 
Psychological Association: 
The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science is established on the thesis that the unity 
of science consists in its method rather than in its 


material. It has thus been hospitable to all groups 
interested in serious and systematic inquiry into any 
aspect of the physical world or human affairs. It 
should be noted that membership is available to all 
persons associated with the APA by application and 
the payment of dues of $6.50 a year. This includes 
a subscription either to the weekly journal, Sci- 
ence, or the Scientific Monthly. From time to 
time, persons who have achieved outstanding status 
in the APA are nominated as Fellows to the AAAS. 
Very close to 1500 psychologists are represented in 
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the approximately 31,000 members of the Associa- 
tion. The new membership directory will include 
the names of scientists from every field of Work who 
have affiliated themselves with the broad purposes 
represented by the Association. 

As most psychologists know, the APA has rented 
quarters from the AAAS at 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5,D.C. This relation- 
ship was commented on favorably at the annual 
meeting of the Council as a possible prototype for 
similar arrangements that might be perfected when 
a new building is possible. 

The control of the affairs of the Association is 
vested in a Council composed of the President-elect, 
the President, the Retiring President, the vice presi- 
dents and secretaries of the sections, the Administra- 
tive Secretary, the General Secretary, the Treasurer, 
eight elected members of the Executive Committee, 
one fellow elected by each regional division of the 
Association, and the representatives of the affiliated 
organizations. During the current year, psycholo- 
gists were represented on the council by Sidney L. 
Pressey, Vice-president of Section I, and by Harold 
E. Burtt, the Secretary of Section I. Jean Mac- 
farlane and Willard C. Olson represented the Ameri- 


can Psychological Association as an affiliated society. 
Psychologists also become represented in the activi- 
ties of the Association through their membership in 
other divisions, affiliated societies, and by direct 


appointment and election. For example Walter 
Miles is a member of the Executive Committee and 
of the Publications Committee for Science. Offi- 
cers of Section Q (Education) frequently are mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association. 

The 113th annual meeting of the Association was 
held December 26-31, 1946 in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

A number of the general sessions were devoted to 
the special research programs and projects under the 
direction of the army and navy. The principal 
speakers included high-ranking officers of the army, 
navy, and air corps. 

The science and book exhibits were particularly 
interesting in their portrayal of recent developments. 
A special exhibit on the research program of the 
armed forces. had been arranged. Psychologists 
were listed among the scientific workers being sought 
for various types of investigations. 

A major feature of the meeting was the session 
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Friday evening, December 27, in the Boston Sym- 
phony Hall. President James B. Conant presided 
at the meeting. Dr. Charles F. Kettering, Retiring 
President, presented a lecture on the theme “A Look 
at the Future of Science.” The address was followed 
by a general reception. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, addressed a joint meeting of the Society 
of the Sigma Xi and the American Astronomical 
Society on “Goals of International Science.” His 
election as the new President of the Association for 
1947 was announced. E. W. Sinnott of Yale Uni- 
versity was named President-elect for 1948. 

Issues involved in the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation were discussed in a series of 
meetings. Council passed a resolution calling for 
the formation of an Inter-society Committee for a 
National Science Foundation, appropriated funds, 
and instructed officers to issue invitations for a joint 
operation for action. Edmund Day, President of 
Cornell University, was subsequently elected Chair- 
man, and Dael Wolfle, Executive Secretary of the 
APA, was made Secretary. The effective work of 
this Committee has been described in a series of 
notes in Science. 

Section I (Psychology) arranged for seven sessions 
including concurrent ones and the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, organized as a division 
of Section I, arranged for five additional ones. Sec- 
tions I and Q (Education) met jointly at a Saturday 
evening session. Dr. Sidney Pressey, as retiring 
vice president of Section I, presented a paper entitled 
“Efficiency Engineering in the Educational Emer- 
gency.” Dr. Guy T. Buswell, the retiring vice presi- 
dent of Section Q, presented a paper on “Perceptual 
Research and Methods of Learning.” A concurrent 
session was held with other groups from the physical 
and social sciences on science legislation and prob- 
lems of federal aid. 

Edna Heidbreder of Wellesley College was elected 
as Vice-president and Chairman of Section I for 1947 
and Harold E. Burtt continues as Secretary. W. A. 
Brownell of Duke University is Vice-president and 
D. A. Worcester is Secretary of Section Q for 1947. 
All are members of the APA. 

The Association has sustained two losses by death 
in recent months. Psychologists in particular have 
reason to mourn the untimely death of Willard L. 
Valentine, Treasurer of the APA, on April 5, 1947. 
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He had served as Editor of Science since January, 
1946. An obituary by Walter R. Miles was pub- 
lished in the June 27, 1947, issue of Science. 
Mildred Atwood, Assistant Editor of Science and 
long associated with the publication and other enter- 
prises of the American Psychological Association is 
carrying on as the Acting Editor at this writing. 
Otis W. Caldwell, General Secretary of the AAAS, 
died on July 5, 1947 at the age of 77 years. He had 
spent a life in service to the dissemination of science 
and scientific method and the organization of science 
for effective service to mankind. 

The 114th meeting of the Association will be held 
in Chicago December 26-31, 1947. The address of 
the Vice-president of Section I has been announced 
for the night of December 29 and plans for program 
sessions are under way. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jean Macfarlane 
Willard C. Olson 


DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The activities of the Division during 1946-47 have, 
to a large degree, reflected the changing conditions 
and demands of the postwar period. Several of the 
psychological committees which were so active dur- 
ing the crucial war years are no longer functioning 
but, on the other hand, the committee on the Selec- 
tion and Training of Aircraft Pilots is continuing the 
basic researches which are as important to peacetime 
astowartimeflying. Freshareasof interest are,at the 
same time, arising, such as the Coordinated Investi- 
gation of Micronesian Anthropology which has been 
promoted by the Pacific Science Board of the Coun- 
cil and the Pacific Committee on the Anthropological 
Sciences of the Division. 

In anticipation of certain problems that seem 
bound to arise in the field of highly trained personnel, 
the Division gave consideration to the development 
of a research program on the selection of personnel 
for training in scientific research. At a conference 
on April 11, 1947, a group of psychologists and repre- 
sentatives of related fields agreed to recommend that 
a long-term psychometric study be initiated. At 
present support for the project has not yet been 
obtained. 

These developments indicate the flexibility that is 
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essential if the broad and continuing purpose for 
which the Council was organized are to be carried 
out. 

Committee on African Anthropology. This com- 
mittee has continued to promote interest in problems 
of African ethnology in this country. A “Finding 
List of African Films” to be circularized to depart- 
ments of anthropology and other interested groups 
has been completed and a symposium on Africa was 
organized as part of the program of the American 
Anthropological Association at its annual meeting in 
December 1946. The papers will appear in a forth- 
coming number of the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Basic Needs in American Archaevlogy. 
This committee has a close working liaison with the 
joint Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological 
Remains which is composed of one representative 
each from the Society for American Archaeology and 
the American Anthropological Association, and two 
representatives from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. This liaison relationship serves 
to keep the National Research Council in close coop- 
eration with conservation work in governmental and 
private archaeological research. 

Committee on Child Development. The work of 
this committee is closely integrated with that of the 
Society for Research in Child Development. Space 
is provided by the Council for use of the Society’s 
publication office. The Parents’ Institute con- 
tributed funds for a conference of representatives of 
child research institutions on needs, policies, plans, 
and procedures in child development research that 
was held under the auspices of the committee in 
March. 

Board on Clinical Psychology Advisory to the Sur- 
geon General. Advice has been rendered to the 
Surgeon General on matters of organizational policy 
and personnel as well as on problems of follow-up on 
military personnel who were examined, diagnosed, 
and treated during the war. 

Committee on the History of Psychology and the War. 
The Committee has continued to assemble the basic 
documents from which it can ultimately prepare a 
general history of the activities of psychologists in 
World War II. 

Committee on International Cooperation in Anthro- 
pology. Through the generosity of the American 
Anthropological Association and the Viking Fund, 
grants have been made available to begin work on a 


badly needed third edition of the International Direc- 
tory of Anthropologists. ‘The committee will have 
direct supervision of this project. One of the major 
considerations of this committee has been how to 
obtain publications for the depleted or destroyed 
libraries of foreign institutions, and how to get books 
to scholars who have been cut off from this source of 
supply during the war. Members of the committee 
have been responsible for a series of reports on “An- 
thropology During the War” which are being pub- 
lished in the American Anthropologist. Reprints of 
these have been sent to anthropologists all over the 
world. Yet to appear are reports on anthropology 
in the Arab World, South Africa, the Philippines, and 
possibly on Japan. Through the cooperation of 
Mile. Yvonne Oddon, librarian of the Musee de 
’Homme, Paris, it has been possible to gather de- 
tailed information on the fate of anthropological 
collections, libraries, and anthropologists in Ger- 
many. A member of the committee is responsible 
for the account of anthropological activities that 
appears annually in the Britannica Book of the Year. 

Committee on International Cooperation in Psy- 
chology. Like the above committee, this committee 
has been concerned with meeting requests for books 
by foreign psychologists. The decision was not to 
send publications to individuals but to universities 
and institutions and a li8t was prepared. With the 
cooperation of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, back numbers of publications will be sent to 
those institutions listed. 

During the year it was agreed that the former 
Committee on Latin American Psychology be made a 
subcommittee of this committee. Membership to 
this subcommittee has now been appointed and 
through correspondence a channel will be opened 
that will make it possible for psychologists in Latin 
American countries to keep in close touch with their 
North American colleagues. 

Committee on Latin American Anthropology. 
Three subcommittees have been formed which are 
concerned with: 1) collecting information on current 
research projects in both the Americas for distribu- 
tion to interested members of the profession; 2) pro- 
moting the interchange of students and faculty in 
anthropology between institutions in the Americas; 
3) the supervision of microfilming documents on 
Middle American anthropology, a project which is 
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being carried out at the University of Chicago by a 
committee member. 

Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sciences. 
Subsequent to the Pacific Science Conference which 
was sponsored by the Council in June, 1946, a Pacific 
Science Board was established as a general commit- 
tee. This Board negotiated with the Navy Depart- 
ment for a grant of funds to initiate a “Coordinated 
Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology,” and 
assured the cooperation of various universities and 
museums, and additional funds from foundation 
sources. Applications from twelve institutions for 
participation in this investigation were referred to 
the Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sci- 
ences for recommendation, this committee having 
been reconstituted from the Committee on the An- 
thropology of Oceania, which was set up in the Divi- 
sion during the war. The number of institution- 
sponsored participants amounted to forty-four, most 
of whom left for Micronesia in June, 1947. This 
cooperative project is by far the largest of its kind in 
the history of Anthropology. It includes investiga- 
tions in the field of ethnography, linguistics, per- 
sonality psychology, and geography. 

Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft 
Pilots. The Civil Aeronautics Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce continued its sup- 
port of the research of this committee. During the 
year the committee virtually completed its research 
on the relation between visual capacity and the 
ability to learn to fly. Two new experimental stud- 
ies were initiated: 1) on the qualifications for safe 
airline pilots and procedures for selection, certifica- 
tion and upgrading of airline pilots, and 2) on the 
ability to recognize incipient stalls. In addition the 
committee surveyed the literature relevant to prob- 
lems of pilot fatigue, prepared a compendium of use- 
ful tricks for the use of pilot instructors and, at the 
request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
prepared a restatement in lay terms of the medical 
requirements under the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization in comparison to present 
CAA regulations. The publications of reports on 
these and previous activities of the Committee brings 
its series of technical reports to a total of seventy-one. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. Irving Hallowell, Chairman 
Charles W. Bray, Vice-chairman 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

Since the SSRC is concerned with factors affecting 
research in its seven constituent societies (sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, economics, political sci- 
ence, history, and statistics) as well as in such fields 
as geography and law, its most distinctive functions 
are those involving all of the social sciences taken 
together, or those involving the interdisciplinary 
emphasis in social science research. During the past 
year the SSRC has been concerned with attempts to 
define and gain support for the proper role of social 
science in modern society. The Council has ini- 
tiated several important projects in this general area. 

Donald G. Marquis is currently engaged in a gen- 
eral appraisal of the status of social science knowl- 
edge and of the manner in which it is being applied 
toward the solution of social problems. The study is 
being conducted under SSRC auspices with funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Talcott Parsons, Chairman of the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard University, is preparing 
a report for the Council’s Committee on Federal 
Government and Research on the social sciences in 
relation to the federal government, with special 
emphasis on science legislation. 

Elbridge Sibley of the SSRC staff is conducting an 
extensive study of the factors affecting the supply 
and training of personnel in social science fields. He 
is at present completing the analysis of data from a 
questionnaire distributed to graduate students in- 
volving their experience as students. The SSRC has 
also been cooperating with the National Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the American Council on Education in studies 
of the supply and utilization of scientific and schol- 
arly personnel, with particular reference to the sig- 
nificance for social science research of the militarv 
fellowship and scholarship programs for training 
large numbers of superior students for military 
specialties. . 

The SSRC is serving as fiscal agent in the prepara- 
tion of a volume byStuart Chase on the contributions 
of the social sciences to human welfare, particularly 
as illustrated by the role of social science in the con- 
duct of World War IT. 


The Committee on Social Aspects of Atomic 
Energy initiated a study sponsored by Cornell Uni- 
versity of public reactions to the atomic bomb as 
revealed by intensive and extensive opinion surveys 
made immediately before and after the Bikini experi- 
ments. The extensive surveys of opinion were super- 
vised by Richard S. Crutchfield, while the intensive 
surveys were conducted by Angus Campbell and 
Patricia Woodward with the field work being done by 
the Survey Research Center directed by Rensis Likert. 
A report of the surveys may be obtained from the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology of 
Cornell University. 

In order better to inform social scientists about its 
work, the Council now publishes the SSRC Items 
which reports current activities of the Council. The 
first number appeared in March, 1947, and the third 
number is in press. Items is distributed free to social 
scientists who have participated in the activities of 
the Council, and to others who are interested in its 
work. 

COUNCIL PERSONNEL ITEMS 


During the past year, the three representatives of 
the APA on the Board of Directors of the SSRC were 
Willard C. Olson, Carl I. Hovland, and Robert R. 
Sears. Harold E. Jones was appointed Pacific Coast 
Representative of the Council, to aid in organizing 
and directing the various Council activities in that 
area. During the year, A. T. Poffenberger served as 
chairman of the Council’s Committee on Problems 
and Policy. Glen L. Heathers joined the staff of 
the Council in August, 1946 to serve as research 
assistant to the Executive Director, Donald Young. 

The following psychologists have served on Coun- 
cil committees during the year: Hadley Cantril, 
George Gallup, Carl I. Hovland, J. McV. Hunt, Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Rensis Likert, D. B. Lucas, Donald G. 
Marquis, Charles I. Mosier, Robert R. Sears, Carroll 
Shartle, Frank Stanton, Dael Wolfle, and Robert M. 
Yerkes. 

The Executive Director of the Council, Donald 
Young, a sociologist formerly with the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
announced his resignation from the Council effective 
September 1948. He will at that time assume 
leadership of the Russell Sage Foundation. A com- 
mittee of the Council has been appointed to appraise 
the work of the Council and to make recommenda- 
tions for future organization and leadership. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID 


The SSRC awards research training fellowships to 
outstanding pre- and post-doctoral students to ad- 
vance their training for research careers. The pro- 
grams for which aid is given are in each case adapted 
to the individual’s needs for further training. Dur- 
ing the past year, the following psychologists re- 
ceived aid from the Council under its program of 
demobilization fellowships: Donald T. Campbell, 
Robert Chin, Andie Knutson, Raymond G. Kuhlen, 
M. Brewster Smith, and C. Harold Stone. Regular 
SSRC research training fellowships were held by Lee 
Myerson and James M. Sakoda. The relatively 
small proportion of psychologists holding Council 
fellowships is evidently a result of the fact that few 
outstanding psychology students apply for such aid. 
This suggests either that they do not know the pur- 
poses and nature of the fellowships, or that they 
receive the needed financiai support elsewhere. 

In addition to its research training fellowships, the 
Council gives grants-in-aid (to a maximum of $1000) 
to mature research workers for the completion of 
projects under way. During the year 1946-47, 65 
applications were received and 24 awards made. 
The three grants to psychologists were as follows: to 
Raymond B. Cattell, for testing the theoretical im- 
plications of certain techniques of attitude measure- 
ment; to Saul Rosenzweig, for constructing a chil- 
dren’s form of his Picture-Frustration Test; and to 
Heinz Werner, for experimental studies of semantics 
and communication. Grants made the previous 
year went to J. P. Guilford for completing a factor 
analysis of Aircrew Classification Tests, to Saul 
Rosenzweig for an earlier stage of the study men- 
tioned above, and to Robert Nevitt Sanford for a 
statistical analysis of data on social attitudes and 
personality factors. 

The SSRC is cooperating with the National Re- 
search Council in a program of fellowships to provide 
post-doctoral research training in fields requiring 
both natural science and sociai science techniques. 
The fellowships will be open to natural scientists and 
social scientists of outstanding ability who have had 
two or three years of post-doctoral research. Pri- 
ority will be given to combinations of training in 
biological or medical sciences on the one hand and in 
sociology, social anthropology, or social psychology 
on the other. 
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RESEARCH PLANNING COMMITTEES AND BULLETINS 


A major part of the Council’s work is performed by 
its research planning committees, usually composed 
of representatives of two or more social science fields. 
These committees are responsible for the SSRC bul- 
letin series, which now contains fifty-seven volumes, 
most of which may be obtained at cost from the 
Council’s New York office. The work of several of 
the research planning committees is of particular 
interest to psychologists. 

The Committee on Analysis of Experience of Re- 
search Branch, Information and Education Division, 
ASF, of which Carl I. Hovland is a member, is pre- 
paring four volumes on the statistical studies made 
by The Research Branch during World WarII. The 
first volume will deal with the adjustment of soldiers 
to Army life, the second with reactions to combat and 
its aftermath, the third with techniques for mass edu- 
cation, and the fourth with research’ methodology. 
Publication of the volumes is planned during 1948. 

The Committee on Techniques for Reducing 
Group Hostility is responsible for Bulletin 57 of the 
Council series, written by Robin M. Williams of the 
Sociology Department of Cornell University and 
titled “The Reduction of Inter-group Tensions: a 
Survey of Research on Problems of Ethnic, Racial 
and Religious Group Relations.” At the request of 

the Department of State and the Paris office of 
UNESCO, the committee has been engaged, during 
the past summer, in preparing a research memo- 
randum on international tensions. 

The Committee on Measurement of Opinion, Atti- 
tudes and Consumer Wants, whose membership in- 
cludes Hadley Cantril, George Gallup, Carl I. Hov- 
land, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Rensis Likert, D. B. Lucas, 
and Frank Stanton, is currently supervising a two- 
year research program concerned with interviewer 
effects in attitude and opinion studies; data are being 
obtained by the National Opinion Research Center. 
Frederick F. Stephan, a Princeton sociologist, is 
directing studies of sampling and sampling methods 
for the Committee. 

The Council has been granted $175,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation for a two-year study of the 
American public library as a social institution. The 
study was planned by a committee representing sev- 
eral of the social sciences and is under the direction 
of Robert D. Leigh. The Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan will conduct a ques- 
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tionnaire study of users and non-users of libraries. 
Donald G. Marquis is a member of the Committee. 

The Subcommittee on Adjustment in Old Age of 
the Committee on Social Adjustment added Robert 
R. Sears and J. McV. Hunt to its membership. It is 
currently engaged in revising for publication later 
this year its memorandum on research in the old age 
field. Members of the subcommittee are also pre- 
paring for early publication a report of research on the 
development of measures of adjustment in old age. 

The Council is at present exploring the desirability 
of setting up a committee on the analysis of research 
needs in the development and evaluation of projec- 
tive techniques of personality study and meas- 
urement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert R. Sears 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION TO THE AMERICAN DOCUMENT- 
ATION INSTITUTE 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

The American Documentation Institute has con- 
tinued its various activities successfully during the 
past year. Historically the ADI has been responsible 
for the creation and establishment of the following: 

1. The widely-accepted bibliofilm service pattern 
of extract microfilm copying in libraries. 

2. The plan of auxiliary publication through 
microfilm and photoprints, and the prototype for 
more extensive utilizations, as for the issuance of 
enemy technical data by the Department of 
Commerce. 

3. Apparatus for photographing and reading 
microfilm, and other photographic duplication ap- 
paratus. 

4. Exploration of instrumentation and operation 
of world bibliography. 

During 1946 the American Documentation Insti- 
tute operated at a minimum level, with the following 
principal activities: 

1. Auxiliary publication in cooperation with jour- 
nals and institutions. 

2. Provision of long runs of serials in microfilm. 

3. A clearing house for information on various 
phases of documentation. 

4. A medium of contact with foreign and interna- 
tional organizations concerned with documentation. 
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5. Publication of a Catalog of Auxiliary Publica- 
tions in Microfilms and Photoprints. 

At the annual meeting, held in Washington, D. C. 
in January, a proposal was presented by certain 
representatives for the creation of an “American 
Council of Documentation.” Apparently this new 
organization, principally sponsored by Dr. Waldo 
Leland of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
would duplicate many of the generalized objectives 
of the ADI. 

The following two resolutions were adopted at the 
meeting of the ADI: 

RESOLVED, that the Board of Trustees be in- 
structed not to take steps leading to the dissolution 
of the American Documentation Institute or the cur- 
tailment of American Documentation Institute 
activities. 

RESOLVED, that whereas there is nothing to be 
gained by having in existence two organizations 
having the same functions, the Trustees should be 
instructed to work out a plan of coordinating the 
activities of the American, Documentation Institute 
and the proposed American Council of Documenta- 
ton, and to report back to a meeting of the members 
of the American Documentation Institute. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Steuart Henderson Britt 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION DELEGATION TO 
THE INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

The activities of the ISCC for the year 1946-47 
reflect a growing interest in color problems. Three 
meetings were held during that period, one October 2, 
1946, the annual meeting February 23, 1947, and 
one April 25-26, 1947. In addition, programs on 
color were arranged for the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, on Feb. 25th; for the 
American Ceramic Society on April 21; and for the 
Philatelic Centenary Exhibition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace May 17-25. Many of the papers pre- 
sented at these meetings will be published by the 
societies concerned and will be distributed to ISCC 
delegates. 

At the annual meeting in February, the Chairman 
of the Problems Committee, Michael J. Zigler, re- 
ported progress on five different problems under 
investigation by committees appointed by the ISCC. 


Sidney M. Newhall, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Color Terms, reported that a revision of the 1939 
report would be ready for publication soon. 

Forrest L. Dimmick and Carl E. Foss, Co-Chair- 
men of the committee on a Color Aptitude Test, 
reported that a new edition of the test is projected 
as soon as Mr. Foss can produce the material. 

Dean B. Judd and LeGrand H. Hardy, Co-Chair- 
men of the committee on Studies of Color Blindness, 
recommended that a selection of A.O. Test plates 
be authorized as a screening test until improved tests 
are produced. 

Dean B. Judd reported progress on the problem of 
illuminating and viewing conditions for colorimetry. 
Dorothy Nickerson presented a report and recom- 
mendations for a study of the illuminant in textile 
color matching. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, the delegates met and agreed 
upon two proposals. First, it was decided to spon- 
sor a round table discussion of color problems at the 
1947 meeting of the APA. During the spring of 
1947, the chairman of the delegation corresponded 
with all of the delegates in an attempt to carry out 
this recommendation. It turns out, however, that 
there will not be enough (only two) of the delegates 
present at the Detroit meeting to warrant a round 
table on color or even a meeting of the delegates. 
The proposal was automatically tabled and will be 
reviewed in time for the 1948 meeting in Boston. 

Second, the delegation agreed that a proposal be 
submitted to the program committee that Ralph M. 
Evans, present Chairman of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, be asked to give a general lecture on “Color 
in Photography” before the APA. at its 1947 meeting 
in Detroit. 

In addition to the 10 delegates appointed by the 
APA. several other members of the APA. have joined 
the Individual Member group of the ISCC, and are 
indicating their interest in the activities of that group 
by actively participating in its work. 

Your delegation recommends (1) that the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association continue its member- 
ship in the Inter-Society Color Council and (2) that 
the present delegation be reappointed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. M. Newhall, Voting delegate 
M. J. Zigler, Voting delegate 
F. A. Geldard 
J. P. Guilford 
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Harry Helson 

T. F. Karwoski 

Elsie Murray 

Louise L. Sloan 

S. R. Wallace, Jr. 

F. L. Dimmick, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
REHABILITATION 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 

Psychological Association: 

The National Council on Rehabilitation has run 
into serious financial difficulty. At the last minute 
the Council cancelled its annual meeting in St. Louis 
and instead called a Business meeting in New York 
on April 29, 1947 to consider the proposition that the 
Council be dissolved. At the meeting, several dele- 
gates expressed the opinion that there is an enduring 
interest in the original purpose and scope of the 
Council and that the work undertaken by it would 
go on, even if it should be necessary to form a new 
organization. Consequently, the delegates directed 
the Executive Committee of the Council to take the 
following steps: (1) curtail current operating ex- 
penses so that the Council would remain solvent, 
(2) appoint a committee to make recommendations 
to the Executive Committee before September 15, 
1947 as to whether the Council should be continued 
or dissolved, and (3) complete and publish the 800 
page bibliography, “Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped,” that the Council has been working on for 
several years. 

Your representative feels that the Council is 
serving a very real purpose. Many of its projects 
(defining the functions of the several professional 
groups in the rehabilitation process, preparing the 
bibliography mentioned above, etc.) will be of great 
help to psychologists. 

It is fairly evident that the Council will, if it con- 
tinues to function, be forced to ask each organization 
to increase its contribution to the Council. Your 
representative would like to suggest that the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association express its willingness 
to increase its annual contribution to the Council 
from $25.00 to $50.00. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Louis Long 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN CONSERVATION 


To the Council of Representatives of the American 
Psychological Association: 

The Advisory Council on Human Relations in 
Conservation has been inactive during the past year. 
One government agency is planning a program which 
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will involve the Advisory Council’s participation 
this coming year. As the Council is appointed for a 
three-year term, no action by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives at this time need be taken. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Horace B. English 
Douglas H. Fryer 


BUDGET FOR 1948 


Fellows (1075 @ $17.50) 
Associates (4325 @ $12.50) 
Student Affiliates (1200 @ $7.50). 
Other Affiliates (200 @ $4.00)... 
Additional dues collected for Di- 
visions (estimated at average of 
$1.00 per member) 
Club Subscriptions by members and affiliates 
Supplementary subscriptions 
American Psychologist 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. . 
Journal of Comp. and Physiol. 


$17,812.50 
54,062.50 
9,000.00 
800.00 


Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology 
Psychological Abstracts 
Psychological Bulletin 
Psychological Monographs (Gen. 
Psychological Review 
Sale of Back Numbers 
Advertising 
Interest on Investments 


To American Journal of Psychology*............. 
Printing Costs 

American Psychologist 

Journal of Abnormal! Psychology . 

Journal of Applied Psychology. .. 

Journal of Comp. and Physiol. 


Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Psy- 


Psychological Abstracts 
Psychological Bulletin 
Psychological Mono. (Gen. and 


Psychological Review 


5,200 


* $1.50 of each club subscription which includes the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology is paid to that journal. 


. 


Editorial Stipends 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology . 
Journal of Applied Psychology. . . 
Journal of Comp. and Physiol. 


Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Psy- 


Psychological Bulletin 

Psychological Monographs, (Gen. 

Psychological Review 


Rent and utilities, etc 

Supplies and printing........... 
New equipment 

Executive Secretary’s travel 


Annual Meeting 
Board of Directors Winter Meeting 
Committee Expenses 
Policy and Planning Board 
Board of Editors 
Comm. on the Relation of Psy- 
chology to Psychiatry........ 
Committee on International 
Planning 
Program Committee 
Committee on Publications 
Comm. on Psychological Service 


Building Fund Reserve 
1948 Yearbook 


Office of Scientific Personnel... . 
Inter-society Color Council 
American Council on Education. . 
National Council on  Re- 
habilitation 
Contingency 


TOTAL EXPENSE 
Less one-half of Yearbook cost charged to 
1949 and 1950 budgets 
Net EXPENSE 


I 
Income 3,200 
400 
0 ] 
400.00 
$38,340 400 
320 = 
620 Recording Secretary........... 400 
Psychological Abstracts 7,000 
Salaries and office help......... 6,500 
Supplies and postage........... 500 
$4,250 
,730 
2,000 
$1,220 1,000 
Miscellaneous $ 700 , 
‘OTAL INCOME $ 500 
Ex, 
600 
1,820 300 
68,900 
500 
$1,250 
10 
11,900 50 
7,000 
$170,855 
4,500 
6,000 
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APA OFFICERS, DIVISION OFFICERS, EDITORS, 
COMMITTEES, AND REPRESENTATIVES, 


1947-1948 


APA OFFICERS 


President: Donald G. Marquis (1947-48), Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
President-elect: Ernest R. Hilgard (1947-48), Stan- 
ford University 
Recording Secretary: Helen Peak (1946-49), Con- 
necticut College 
Treasurer: Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52), The Ohio 
State University 
Executive Secretary: Dael Wolfle (1946-48), Ameri- 
can Psychological Association 
Board of Directors: The President, the President- 
elect, the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and 
John F. Dashiell (1945-48) 
Richard M. Elliott (1945-48) 
Clarence H. Graham (1946-49) 
Laurance F. Shaffer (1946-49) 
Theodore M. Newcomb (1947-50) 
Robert R. Sears (1947-50) 


THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Council of Representatives consists of the 
officers of the Association and four types of Repre- 
sentatives: 

1. Regional Representatives, who serve for three- 
year terms. 

I. New England, Carl I. Hovland (1946-49) 
II. Middle Atlantic, Gardner Murphy (1947- 
50) 
III. East North Central, Robert H. Seashore 
(194548) 
IV. West North Central, Kenneth W. Spence 
(1946-49) 
V. Southeastern, Donald K. Adams (1947- 
50) 
VI. Southwestern, Paul C. Young (1945-48) 
VII. Rocky Mountain, Karl F. Muenzinger 
(1946-49) 
VIII. Pacific Coast, Jean Walker Macfarlane 
(1947-50) 
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IX. Dominion of Canada, George Humphrey 
(1945-48) 

2. Division Representatives, who serve for one- 
year terms, but who are automatically renominated 
for a second and a third term, and who can not 
serve for more than three consecutive years. The 
Division Representatives are named below with the 
other officers of the divisions they represent. 

3. Representatives of the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations, who serve for two-year 
terms. 

Marion A. Bills 
Orlo L. Crissey 
John G. Darley 
Stanley G. Estes 
John G. Peatman 
Gilbert J. Rich 

4. Special Representatives. The Council of Rep- 
resentatives may at its discretion propose Special 
Representatives of groups not qualifying as divisions 
of the Association. One has been approved by the 
Council: 

Herman G. Canady (1945-48), Representative of 

the Department of Psychology of the American 
Teachers Association. 


OFFICERS OF DIVISIONS 


1. Division of General Psychology 
President: Edward C. Tolman 
President-elect: Robert H. Seashore 
Secretary: Delos D. Wickens 
Representatives: 

Charles W. Bray,! 1945 
Anne Anastasi, 1946 

Karl M. Dallenbach, 1946 
Norman L. Munn, 1946 

2. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
President: Sidney L. Pressey 
President-elect: William A. Hunt 
Secretary: Elizabeth Duffy 


1 The year of first election of each Division Representative 
is given. 
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Representatives: 
Floyd L. Ruch, 1946 
Richard M. Elliott, 1947 
A. R. Gilliland, 1947 
3. Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology 
President: Clarence H. Graham 
President-elect: Clark L. Hull 
Secretary: Kenneth W. Spence 
Representatives: 
Ernest R. Hilgard, 1946 
Edwin R. Guthrie, 1947 
Arthur W. Melton, 1947 
5. Division on Evaluation and Measurement 
President: J. P. Guilford 
President-elect: Robert L. Thorndike 
Secretary: Robert L. Thorndike 
Representatives: 
Henry E. Garrett, 1945 
John C. Flanagan, 1947 
Quinn McNemar, 1947 
6. Division of Physiological and Comparative 
Psychology 
President: Clifford T. Morgan 
President-elect: Frank A. Beach 
Secretary: Harry F. Harlow 
Representatives: 
W. J. Brogden, 1947 
Karl F. Muenzinger, 1947 
7. Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
President: Florence L. Goodenough 
President-elect: Harold E. Jones 
Secretary: T. W. Richards 
Representatives: 
Harold E. Jones, 1946 
Roger G. Barker, 1947 
Beth L. Wellman, 1947 
8. Division of Personality and Social Psychology 
President: Gardner Murphy 
President-elect: Theodore M. Newcomb 
Secretary: Ross Stagner 
Representatives: 
Theodore M. Newcomb, 1945 
J. McV. Hunt, 1946 
A. H. Maslow, 1946 
R. Nevitt Sanford, 1947 
9. The Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues—a Division of the APA 
President: Hadley Cantril 
President-elect: Ronald Lippitt 
Secretary: Eugene L. Hartley 
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Representatives: 
Goodwin Watson, 1945 
David Krech, 1947 
Ruth S. Tolman, 1947 
10. Division on Esthetics 
President: Paul R. Farnsworth 
Secretary: Norman C. Meier 
Representatives: 
Herbert S. Langfeld, 1945 
Norman C. Meier, 1947 
12. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
President: David Shakow 
President-elect: David Wechsler 
Secretary: David Rapaport 
Representatives: 
S. J. Beck, 1945 
David Shakow, 1945 
David Wechsler, 1945 
David Rapaport, 1946 
William A. Hunt, 1947 
C. M. Louttit, 1947 
13. Division of Consulting Psychology 
President: Donald E. Super 
President-elect: Morris S. Viteles 
Secretary: Emily T. Burr 
Representatives: 
Jack Dunlap, 1947 
Douglas H. Fryer, 1947 
14. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 
President: George K. Bennett 
President-elect: Floyd L. Ruch 
Secretary: Floyd L. Ruch 
Representatives: 
Roger M. Bellows, 1947 
Jay L. Otis, 1947 
15. Division of Educational Psychology 
President: Percival M. Symonds 
President-elect: A. I. Gates 
Secretary: Gertrude Hildreth 
Representatives: 
Arthur T. Jersild, 1945 
Sidney L. Pressey, 1946 
W. A. Brownell, 1947 


_ 16. Division of School Psychologists 


President: Margaret E. Hall 
President-elect: Ethel L. Cornell 
Secretary: Milton A. Saffir 
Representatives: 
Fred Brown, 1945 
Albert J. Harris, 1947 


APA Orricers, 1947-48 


17. Division of Counseling and Guidance Psycholo- 
gists 
President: G. Frederic Kuder 
Secretary: Mitchell Dreeze 
18. Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
~ President: Marion W. Richardson 
Secretary: Beatrice J. Dvorak 
Representatives: 
Max L. Hutt, 1946 
Marion W. Richardson, 1947 
19. Division of Military Psychology 
President: John G. Jenkins 
Secretary: William A. Hunt 
Representatives: 
(Army) Paul M. Fitts, 1946 
(Navy) Steuart Henderson Britt, 
20. Division on Maturity and Old Age 
President: Walter R. Miles 
President-elect: Herbert S. Conrad 
Secretary: Raymond G. Kuhlen 
Representatives: 
George Lawton, 1946 
Walter R. Miles, 1946 


1946 


EDITORS OF JOURNALS PUBLISHED 
BY THE ASSOCIATION 


American Psychologist: Dael Wolfle (1946-48) 

Applied Psychology Monographs: Herbert S. Conrad 
(term ends 1952) 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology: Gordon 
W. Allport (1945-50) 

Journal of Applied Psychology: Donald G. Paterson 
(1943-48) 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology: 
Calvin P. Stone (1947-52) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology: Laurance F. 
Shaffer (1947-52) 

Journal of Experimental Psychology: Francis W. 
Irwin (1947-52) 

Psychological Abstracts: C. M. Louttit (1947-52) 

Psychological Bulletin: Lyle H. Lanier (1947-52) 

Psychological Monographs: John F. Dashiell (1944-49) 

Psychological Review: Herbert S. Langfeld (term 
ends 1947), Carroll C. Pratt (1948-53) 


CONFERENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


President: John G. Peatman 
Secretary: Gilbert J. Rich 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Committees 


Claude E. Buxton (1945-48), Chairman 
John G. Darley (1945-49) 
Robert H. Seashore (1945-50) 
J. P. Guilford (1946-51) 
Edna Heidbreder (1947-52) 
Finance Committee 
Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52), Chairman 
Marion A. Bills (1947-48) 
Steuart Henderson Britt (1947-48) 
Leonard Carmichael (1947-48) 
S. W. Fernberger (1947-48) 
Convention Program Committee 
George A. Kelly (1946-48), Chairman 
Irvin L. Child (1946-49) 
Donald B. Lindsley (1947-50) 
Stanley G. Estes (1947-48) 
Irving C. Whittemore (1947-48) 
Ernest R. Hilgard (1947-48), ex officio 
Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
Gordon W. Allport (1945-48), Chairman 
Horace B. English (1945-49) 
Edgar A. Doll (1945-50) 
Edwin Ghiselli (1946-51) 
Gilbert J. Rich (1947-52) 
Election Committee 
Edwin R. Guthrie (1945-48) 
Henry E. Garrett (1946-49) 
Carl R. Rogers (1947-50), Chairman 
Committee on Student Affiliates 
Robert C. Tryon (1945-48), Chairman 
Francis P. Robinson (1945-49) 
Beth Wellman (1945-50) 
Walter C. Shipley (1946-51) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1947-52) 
Plus student members to be added by the com- 
mittee 
Committee on Public Relations 
Sidney L. Pressey (1945-48), Chairman 
Daniel Katz (1946-49) 
George H. Gallup (1947-50) 
Committee on Publications 
From the Council of Representatives 
William A. Hunt (1945-48) 
Frank A. Beach (1946-49), Chairman 
Wayne Dennis (1947-50) 
From the Board of Editors 
Francis W. Irwin (1946-48) 
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John F. Dashiell (1946-49) 
Herbert S. Conrad (1947-50) 
Policy and Planning Board 

Marion A. Bills (1945-48) 
Ernest R. Hilgard (1945-48) 
Ruth S. Tolman (1945-48) 
Clarence H. Graham (1946-49) 
Robert R. Sears (1946-49), Chairman 
David Shakow (1946-49) 
Edwin R. Guthrie (1947-50) 
Rensis Likert (1947-50) 
Helen Peak (1947-50) 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES? 


Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimenta- 
tion 
Howard S. Liddell, 1945, Chairman 
Robert H. Bruce, 1946 
W. D. Neff, 1947 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
Clarence R. Carpenter, 1945, Chairman 
Lester F. Beck, 1945, Co-Chairman 
Kenneth H. Baker, 1945 
Wayne Dennis, 1945 
Mark A. May, 1945 
Stephen M. Corey, 1945 
Elias Katz, 1947 
Committee on Graduate and Professional Training 
Elaine Kinder, 1945 
Bruce V. Moore, 1945 
Robert R. Sears, 1945 
Carroll L. Shartle, 1945 
John G. Darley, 1946 
E. Lowell Kelly, 1946, Chairman 
Jean W. Macfarlane, 1946 
M. W. Richardson, 1946 
Donald W. MacKinnon, 1947 
Committee on Standards for Psychological Service 
Centers 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., 1945 
Wm. Clark Trow, 1946, Chairman 
Bertha M. Luckey, 1947 
Vernon P. Scheidt, 1947 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, 1947 
Robert A. Young, 1947 


2 Special Committees are committees appointed by the 
Council of Representatives or Board of Directors, but not 
required by the By-Laws. Members of these committees 
serve without predetermined terms; the date of first appoint- 
ment is given. 
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Committee on the Relation of Psychology to Psy- 
chiatry 
William A. Hunt, 1945 
Carlyle F. Jacobsen, 1945, Chairman 
Laurance F. Shaffer, 1945 
Frederick C. Thorne, 1945 
James G. Miller, 1946 
Carl R. Rogers, 1947 
Committee on International Planning in Psychology 
Walter S. Hunter, 1945 
Herbert S. Langfeld, 1945, Chairman 
Walter R. Miles, 1945 
Robert M. Yerkes, 1945 
Jerome S. Bruner, 1947 
Committee of University Department Chairmen 
Constituted from the chairmen, or their repre- 
sentatives, of the 33 departments of psychology in 
those universities which conferred ten or more doc- 
toral degrees in psychology during the period, 1934 
to 1942. 
Robert A. Brotemerkle, 1947, Chairman 
Clifford T. Morgan, 1947, Secretary 
Committee on Clinical Training in Psychology 
Ernest R. Hilgard, 1947 
E. Lowell Kelly, 1947 
Bertha M. Luckey, 1947 
R. Nevitt Sanford, 1947 
Laurance F. Shaffer, 1947 
David Shakow, 1947, Chairman 
Committee on Ethical Standards in Psychology 
John C. Flanagan, 1947 
Edwin Ghiselli, 1947 
Nicholas M. Hobbs, 1947 
Helen Sargent, 1947 
Edward C. Tolman, 1947, Chairman 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, 1947 
Committee on Relations with the Social Work 
Profession 
J. McV. Hunt, 1947, Chairman 
Other members to be appointed. 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL'ASSOCIA- 
TION REPRESENTATIVES TO 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS? 

American Association for the Advancement of 

Science 
Edwin G. Boring (1947-49) 
Ernest R. Hilgard (1947-49) 


3Terms of appointment are given where appropriate. 
Others are appointed annually. 
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National Research Council 
Otto Klineberg (1945-48) 
Robert R. Sears (1945-48) 
Kenneth W. Spence (1945-48) 
Rensis Likert (1946-49) 
Donald G. Marquis (1946-49) 
Carl R. Rogers (1946-49) 
George K. Bennett (1947-50) 
Charles W. Bray (1947-50) 
Richard M. Elliott (1947-50) 
Carney Landis (1948-51) 
Donald B. Lindsley (1948-51) 
R. Nevitt Sanford (1948-51) 
Social Science Research Council 
» Robert R. Sears (1945-47; 1948-50) 
Willard C. Olson (1946-48) 
Carl I. Hovland (1947-49) 
American Documentation Institute 
Steuart Henderson Britt 
Inter-Society Color Council 
Sidney M. Newhall, Voting Delegate, Chairman 
M. J. Zigler, Voting Delegate 


Harry Helson, Voting Delegate 
Forrest L. Dimmick 
Elsie Murray 
Louise L. Sloan 
S. Rains Wallace, Jr. 
Neil R. Bartlett 
H. R. Blackwell 
Alphonse Chapanis 
National Council on Rehabilitation 
Louis Long 
Advisory Council on Human Relations in Conserva- 
tion 
Horace B. English (1945-48) 
Douglas H. Fryer (1945-48) 
Inter-Society Committee for a National Science 
Foundation 
E. Lowell Kelly 
Dael Wolfle 
American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Optics 
Sidney M. Newhall, Representative 
Henry A. Imus, Alternate 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY: 1947 


DAEL WOLFLE 
American Psychological Asscciation 


HE central fact of psychology today is 

the rapidity of its growth: From time to 

time in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST I have 
published news items concerning this growth. Let 
me briefly review them here. A year ago we had 
4500 members; we now have 5100. A year ago we 
had 100 student affiliates; we now have 1000. In 
1946 we mailed to members and other subscribers 
a total of 25,000 volumes of our journals; in 1947 
we are mailing 37,000, half again as many. 

If we look back ten years instead of one, we find 
greater contrasts in size, but we also find the APA 
occupied with some of the same problems that face 
us now. In 1937, there were 2100 members and 
the APA operated on a budget of $15,000. A com- 
mittee considering whether the Psychological Ab- 
stracts should be continued or not estimated that 
by today we would have 3100 members, 60 per cent 
of what we actually have. In that year the APA 
officially censured one of its members for attempting 
to conduct personal counseling by mail. A com- 
mittee appointed to study the costs of operating 
the APA recommended setting up a central office 
very much like the one we have now. Instead of 
following that recommendation, the APA chose to 
keep the office of the Secretary separate from that 
of the Treasurer and Business Manager, and elected 
Willard Olson and Willard Valentine to the two 
positions. It was not until nine years later that a 
single office to handle APA affairs actually came 
into existence. 

You may remember that a yéar ago in my first 
annual report I said that the central office was not 
yet physically established. A year ago we had 
two offices in Washington, several miles apart. In 
one we continued the functions which Dr. Olson as 
the last Secretary and Dr. Marquis as the Director 
of the Office of Psychological Personnel had carried 
on. In the other we continued the functions pre- 
viously performed by Dr. Valentine as the last Busi- 


ness Manager of APA publications. Sometimes one 
office did not know what the other was doing or 
what information or facilities it possessed. I re- 
member the pleasure experienced when one office 
discovered that the other had a really complete and 
definitive list of APA members. 

But now the office is united under a single roof. 
The various sections have grown so used to calling 
on each other for help and information that they can 
not imagine how Dr. Olson and Dr. Valentine 
managed, divided as they were by the distance 
separating Ann Arbor from Evanston. 

Let me repeat: the-central fact of psychology is 
the rapidity of its growth. In my report today I 
wish to emphasize how I as Executive Secretary 
am affected by this growth; how the American Psy- 
chological Association as a corporate entity is af- 
fected; and how you as individual psychologists 
are affected. 

One result of psychology’s growth on me and on 
all members of the office staff is an increase in the 
volume of correspondence we handle, in the number 
of records we keep, and in the amount of business 
we conduct. You may not all be fully aware that 
the non-profit organization called the American 
Psychological Association, Incorporated, is also a 
business. The commodity we sell is subscriptions 
to our scientific journals. As with other details, 
this business is increasing. Many of the VA cen- 
ters, for example, subscribe to our journals; they 
create a new class of customers. More subscrip- 
tions are going to other government agencies than 
in the past. With the war well over, our list of 
foreign subscribers is again growing. One of our 
tasks for the coming year is to attempt to increase 
still further our subscription lists, for they provide 
one of our major sources of income. 

A good part of the office is concerned with these 
business aspects of the APA. As a business, the 
APA must bond me to protect itself against the 
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danger of a large loss. The APA has auditors, a 
safe, collection policies, credit ratings, accounts 
receivable, and accounts payable. We publish a 
financial statement every year, which I hope you 
read. 

The statement for 1947 will show that for each 
member of the APA, we will have spent around 
$28.50. This average expense is greater than any 
single member pays to the Association in dues and 
subscriptions. The difference between what the 
members pay and what we spend comes from sub- 
scriptions to the Association’s journals. 

A second effect of psychology’s growth on the 
office is the increased extent to which we serve as 
an information bureau. Weare steadily being called 
on to supply information to government agencies, 
other professional organizations, newspapers and 
magazines, prospective students, industry, the 
military services, and indeed, almost anyone who 
wants information about a specific psychologist, 
about psychologists in general, or about anything 
psychological. Sometimes I can answer the re- 
quests immediately and directly. Sometimes I 
refer the inquiry to a member or committee of the 
APA that is in a position to supply the answer. 
Sometimes it is necessary: to refer the problem to 
the Board of Directors for official action. 

Because we are in Washington where we are handy 
to reach, we receive many such calls. Because we 
try to answer them as objectively as possible, we 
get repeated inquiries from the same source. That 
means that the Association’s judgment and wishes 
are considered when policies are being made that 
affect psychologists. And for me personally it 
means that I spend a good many hours in formal 
and informal conferences and committee meetings. 

One aspect of our service as an information bureau 
needs special mention—the personnel placement 
service. During the past year we have supplied 
information about possible candidates for four hun- 
dred jobs. Each psychologist now registered in the 
office has, on the average, had his credentials sub- 
mitted to more than three possible employers in the 
eight months. 

The personnel placement service, furthermore, is 
a constant source of job information to employers 
and to employees. We are consulted about employ- 
ment trends, about suitable salary levels for new 
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positions, about almost any problem concerning the 
employment of psychologists. 

This service is frequently a financial help to those 
registered with it. We get letters thanking us for 
assistance in securing a new job at a higher salary. 
We also get letters from people who did not accept 
a new position, but who thank us for a raise in their 
present one, which came about, at least partly, as 
a result of the rival offer. One psychologist, for 
example, credits us with three recent salary raises. 
This is nice for psychologists, but I fear that college 
administrators and other employers consider us an 
ominous threat to their budgets. 

A third effect of psychology’s growth on the office 
is the necessity of making much of the work less 
personal, the necessity of delegating more and more 
of the details to my assistants. Handling the daily 
mail, for example, must largely be delegated to 
others. It takes one clerk most of Monday and 
several hours each other day to open the mail, sort 
it according to type, and maintain the mail record. 
With one and sometimes with two stenographers I 
answer part of it, but many letters have to be an- 
swered by others.. Those of you who are familiar 
with office organization recognize the necessity for 
such procedures. Those of you who are not, oc- 
casionally ‘puzzle the mail clerk. Once in a while, 
for example, she brings me a letter whose author is 
identified by his given name or even by his nickname. 
Since these letters usually must come to me for iden- 
tification, and since I am frequentiy away from the 
office, you might get prompter service by signing 
your full name. 

The preparation of the 1948 Yearbook provides. 
another example of this depersonalization of the 
offices. If there were only 50 in the APA, I could 
remember their life histories, make up their biog- 
raphies, type copies, and send each person his 
Yearbock in a day or so. With 500 members a 
longer time would be required, but I could still go 
over each person’s record and supplement those 
that needed it. With 5000 members I have to 
delegate practically all of the work to others. So 
far 3400 of you have returned your questionnaires; 
1700 have not yet done so. With a job of this 
magnitude, it is impossible for me to look over the 
names of those who have not submitted their own 
records and invent careers for them. American 
Men of Science is four years old. Who’s Who is 
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incomplete. We cannot obtain up-to-date informa- 
tion from them. Nor should you expect us to. 
Therefore, it will really be necessary to publish 
just names and addresses for those who do not re- 
turn the Yearbook questionnaire, or for those who 
ask us to copy American Men of Science. 

Those members who have already returned the 
questionnaire will receive a typed copy of the entries 
as they are slated to appear in the Yearbook. Please 
correct it if any factual corrections are necessary 
and return it immediately. We will then send it 
to the printer, and cannot after that make any 
changes. A change at that stage for one person 
postpones the day when all of us can get our finished 
copies. Every printer the APA uses is already over- 
worked. A job like printing the Yearbook must be 
fitted into an already crowded schedule. Because 
of printing difficulties and because I do not know 
how promptly you will all send in questionnaires and 
return the copy we submit to you, I make no prom- 
-ises as to publication date. The sooner you send 
in information about yourselves, the sooner it will 
be in print for all of us to use. 

So far I have been describing effects of psy- 
chology’s growth on our office. It is impossible 
completely to separate effects on the office from 
effects on the APA as an association, but I want 
now to shift the emphasis to describe how psychol- 
ogy’s growth has affected the APA as a whole. 


The APA is gaining a steadily greater respect and_ 


authority over psychological matters. Let me 
give you two examples. Both the United States 
Public Health Service and the Veterans Administra- 
tion are supporting the training of clinical psy- 
chologists financially. Both have asked the APA to 
furnish a list of universities adequately staffed and 
equipped to give graduate training to the PhD 
level in clinical psychology. You have seen the 
resulting lists in reports published in the AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGIST by Robert Sears. This year, as a re- 
sult of the excellent work done by Dr. Sears and his 
committee, and as a very tangible vote of confidence 
in the ability of the APA to discharge such responsi- 
bilities, the Public Health Service made a grant of 
$7500 to the APA to cover the cost of further studies 
in this area. The first thing we were asked to do 
under this grant was to outline an ideal graduate 
training program leading to the PhD in clinical 
psychology. A new Committee on Clinical Training 


in Psychology was appointed with David Shakow 
as chairman. That committee has already com- 
pleted its task of outlining such a curriculum. Their 
report was approved by the Council of Representa- 
tives and will be published in the December, 1947 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST. It provides the in. 
terested government agencies and the universities 
with a standard toward which they can work; it 
provides the universities with an ideal program 
against which they can measure their own programs. 

The second task for Dr. Shakow’s committee is 
to continue and refine the job done earlier by Dr. 
Sears and his committee. They will evaluate the 
training now given and will prepare a list of uni- 
versities best qualified to offer graduate work in 
clinical psychology. The work which Dr. Sears 
had to do by correspondence and with a very small 
budget can now be improved upon because funds are 
available to cover the cost of visiting and examining 
on the spot the universities which are to be rated. 

The work of the committees headed by Dr. Sears 
and Dr. Shakow is having a beneficial influence on 
graduate instruction. I have heard university 
staff members say that the evaluation given their 
departments by the APA committee was the most 
useful lever they ever had in securing departmental 
improvements. One department chairman said 
of the Sears’ committee report: “It is a more ac- 
curate, a more calmly informative account of what 
is wrong with my department than any I have ever 
been able to write.” These APA evaluations, com- 
ing from an impartial outside agency, must generally 
carry more weight with the university administra- 
tion than do recommendations from within the de- 
partment itself. 

The rating of university departments is a tool 
which the APA is using to improve departments of 
psychology. The increased strength and prestige 
of the APA has given its recommendations greater 
authority. 

For a second illustration of what the growth in 
psychology has meant to the standing of the APA, 
let me turn to the military organizations. Sitting 
above the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces 
research programs is a top-level coordinating agency 
known as the Research and Development Board, of 
which Vannevar Bush is chairman. Some months 


ago the Research and Development Board decided 
that it needed an agency to coordinate and supervise 


f 


the military research programs in personnel manage- 
ment, manpower utilization, and the social sciences. 
A committee, called the Committee on Human 
Resources, was decided upon as the proper machinery 
for this purpose. Officials of the Board decided that 
the chairman of this committee should be a psycholo- 
gist interested in social problems and with a solid 
background of research methodology. Their selec- 
tion for the chairmanship was Donald Marquis. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that our new APA 
President is serving as the chairman of the poten- 
tially most powerful committee ever organized to 
direct research efforts in the social science field. 

The growth of psychology has also meant a 
number of things for you individually and personally 
as psychologists. It has meant that you are over- 
worked. Your case loads are too great, your classes 
are too large, you sit on too many committees, and 
you work too long hours. Even so you cannot keep 
up with the demands. The Veterans Administra- 
tion this fall tried to send the universities 550 trainees 
in clinical psychology; the universities had room for 
only 500. The U.S. Public Health Service has not 
granted many training stipends this year partly 
because they know there is not enough room to 
train the people they would like to support. There 
are exciting and financially rewarding government 
jobs going begging because there are not enough 
top-notch psychologists available to fill all. the po- 
sitions. 

Certification is another effect of psychology’s 
growth upon us as individual psychologists. The 
depersonalization that I mentioned earlier, the fact 
that we no longer know all our colleagues, makes a 
formal method of certification necessary. Certifica- 
tion is also a natural, even an inevitable, effect of 
our growing professionalization. Recognizing these 
facts, the APA in September 1946 authorized the 
creation of the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology. In one year‘it has become 
an incorporated body, has organized itself and its 
task under the presidency of Dean Carlyle Jacobsen, 
and has started on the difficult and delicate task of 
deciding which of our members are worthy of certi- 
fication. Over 1200 APA members have already 
requested certification forms. 

Certification by the Board of Examiners is re- 
stricted to psychologists who have the doctor’s 
degree and at least five years of approved profes- 
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sional experience in a psychological specialty. This 
is high-level certification. .We are also concerned 
with certification at a lower level for psychologists 
who have completed their academic training but who 
have not yet had the specialized experience that will 
make them eligible for certification as specialists by 
the Board of Examiners. The Policy and Planning 
Board has recommended that state governments 
certify at the lower level on the basis of the doctor’s 
degree and one year of experience. Establishment 
of the same requirements for certification by all the 
states would make reciprocity provisions easy and 
would lessen confusion. In order to bring our own 
APA membership requirements into line with the 
recommended level for state certification, the Policy 
and Planning Board also recommended that after 
1950 the doctor’s degree be required for election as 
an Associate of the APA. 

Two states, Connecticut and Virginia, already 
have state certification laws. Other states are now 
contemplating such laws and may enact them within 
the next year. Nevertheless, the Council of Repre- 
sentatives believed that the Policy and Planning 
Board recommendations were too important to act 
on hurriedly and so deferred decisions on them until 
the 1948 meeting. That gives the members a year 
in which to consider these two recommendations. 
The decisions to be made in September 1948 are im- 
portant, for they involve a formal definition of who 
is a psychologist. If the recommendations are 
adopted, it will mean that we have defined a psy- 
chologist as one who holds the doctor’s degree. 

We will then have to decide upon appropriate oc- 
cupational classifications, titles, and relations with 
the APA of persons who do not hold the doctor’s 
degree but who are trained to do various types of 
psychological work. 

Each member should consider these questions, for 
we must decide upon the minimum level of training 
of the person who is to call himself a psychologist. 
Our relations with other professional groups and our 
sheer growth in size demand it. 

In planning any business it is necessary to forecast 
future trends. In our planning for the APA office, 
and indeed in our planning for the future of psy- 
chology generally, it is important for us to predict 
as accurately as we can what our market will be for 
some years ahead. 

One way of forecasting the future is to extrapolate 
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present trends. I recently plotted the growth curve 
of the APA from 1892 to 1947. Plotting logarithms 
of the numbers of members each year gives two 
straight lines. From the 1890’s to 1920 the data 
are well fitted by one line. The annual increase 
in membership was about six per cent. From 1920 
to 1947 the points are well fitted by another straight 
line which has a steeper slope than the earlier one. 
This increase in rate of growth started shortly after 
World War I. The annual increase in membership 
during this time was about ten per cent. Simply 
extending the 1920 to 1947 trend, without assuming 
any post-war increase in rate this time, leads to the 
following predictions: in 1950 we will have 6,500 
members; in 1960 we will have 16,000 members; and 
in 1970 we will have 40,000 members. 

Our actual growth may prove to be more or less 
rapid than these predictions. That there is much 
room for us to grow is demonstrated by many facts. 
Here are some of them. In the field of clinical 
psychology, the VA needs are so great that they are 
willing to pay for the training of 300 PhD’s a year for 
the next ten years. The U.S. Public Health Service 
program, dealing with the other 6/7ths of the popula- 
tion, has just started, and is headed for great expan- 
sion over the coming years; their program of financial 
aid to the states will eventually provide positions for 
a minimum of 1300 clinical psychologists. The 
Army has commissions waiting for 90 young men. 
At present there is a ratio of one clinical psychologist 
to over 3,000 patients in state mental hospitals; a 
ratio of 1 to 350 is considered desirable; we will need 
ten times as many clinical psychologists in these 
institutions as we have now before our state hospitals 


are properly staffed. The opportunities in clinical 
psychology are obviously very great; the need is just 
beginning to be filled. 

In industrial psychology, data collected by Stag- 
ner indicate that industry needs substantially more 
psychologists than it now employs. In college 
teaching, data which I have collected justify a guess 
that the colleges and universities will want from a 
third to a half more psychology instructors in the 
next three or four years than they had last year. 

We are, in short, compelled to grow. In our 
graduate schools are many students. Psychology 
has become one of the most popular of all under- 
graduate majors; we are assured of a future supply of 
graduate students. In practically every field of 
psychology there are unfilled positions for these re- 
cruits to move into. Growth of the profession for 
some years to come is simply inescapable. 

The growth which I have described has changed 
the whole character of the APA. We are no longer 
just a small group of scientists and theorists inter- 
ested in the abstractions of human and animal be- 
havior. Whether we like it or not, we are a large 
professional organization. There can be no return 
to the good old days when everyone knew everyone 
else. Our growth and the change in character of the 
APA have enlarged our responsibilities. We con- 
tinue to be responsible for increasing the breadth 
and scientific rigor of our knowledge of human beha- 
vior. We are also responsible for increasing -the 
socially useful applications of that knowledge. And 
finally, we have the responsibility of seeing that 
scientific research and practical applications support 
and contribute to each other. These responsibilities 
fall upon us as individuals and as an Association. 
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A SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION OF CONCEPT 
FORMATION 


CHARLES N. COFER anp GEORGE HORSLEY SMITH 


University of Maryland 


of concept formation and insight to students in 

general psychology and elementary laboratory 
classes are apparently not numerous (/). Some 
yearsago, the writers developed such a demonstration 
procedure, which is here reported with some sample 
data. We have surveyed a number of manuals of 
demonstrations and experiments for general and ex- 
perimental psychology. In none was found as simple 
and as apparently effective a means for demonstrating 
concept formation as the one described here. 


See group methods for the demonstration 


Princeton University 


key syllables are the third and seventh in each list. 
The syllables we have used are presented in Table 1 
and were selected because of their low associative 
power (2). 

Almost any exposure device could be used for 
this demonstration, which is suitable for single 
subjects or for groups of subjects. We have used an 
inexpensive arrangement as follows. An aperture, 
3 inches x 5 inches, was cut in a piece of brown card- 
board, 19 inches x 24 inches, which was fixed in an 
upright position. Each syllable was stenciled on a 


TABLE 1 
The Nine Lists of Nonsense Syllables used to Demonstrate Concept Formation 


SERIAL POSITION 


1 2 3 4 
eee yib jof zet mub 
ee kes wom zud pib 
Ere dev bap zik tuj 
Se fup teb zom haj 
ere mev tij zah bup 
hib yev zof wux 
Serre roj buv zed yuf 
eee hij pob zak dej 
jat pov zut mib 


The procedure requires the single presentation of 
each of nine lists of nonsense syllables. The syl- 
lables in each list are different, and the only constant 
factor is that the third and seventh syllables of each 
list begin with the letter “z.” After each list 
presentation, the two “z” syllables (different syl- 
lables in each list) are presented again, and the 
subject is asked to give the syllable that followed each 
of the “z’’ syllables. The only apparent way which 
will allow the S to answer correctly is for him to 
adopt one of two concepts: (1) that the key, or 
stimulus, syllables begin with “z’”’; or, (2) that the 


5 6 7 ~ 9 10 
tah keb zop dij faw rix 
taj nem zal fov lij yut 
nof vaw zer mip kun laj 
yik pof zuk wib jod nax 
rof dax zid kef pim foj 
nad leb zan jid vum bep 
ni) vab zil huj fep wob 
naf vam zib ruv woj mef 
kex wub ZOj vep duj lar 


white card, and the card is placed by E in the aper- 
ture for 5 sec. A metronome is used for timing. A 
projector, memory drum, or other exposure device, 
if available, would serve as well. 

For group administration, each S is supplied with 
strips of paper, numbered 1 through 10, on which to 
record his responses. 

The method of administration of this procedure 
and the instructions to the Ss are as follows. The Ss 
are seated before the exposure device. After each 
is given the 10 strips of paper, E says: “1 shall read 
to you several lists of nonsense syllables. As I 
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pronounce each syllable, I shall also show it to you 
through the opening (indicating it). For example, 
KIJ, HUV, MOF. (These are shown and pro- 
nounced.) These are only samples and will not 
appearagain. ‘The strips of paper we have given you 
are to be used later. The metronome (which is then 
started) is for my own timing and you may ignore it. 
Are there any questions? You are to look and 
listen. Donot ask any further questions. All right, 
please look and listen.” After a list is exposed, E 
says, “Please take the top strip of paper, labeled 
Number 1, and write on it the answers to these 
questions. Write something every time.” E then 
re-exposes, in order, the “z” syllables, each time 
asking, “What syllable came next after (e.g.) zet, 
zop?” Ten seconds are allowed for each response. 
E then says, “Place strip of paper Number 1 on the 
bottom of the pile and look and listen again.” 

In this way each of the nine lists of syllables is 
presented and tests are made on each. Following 
presentation of List IX, the first and ninth syllables 
from that list are also re-exposed, and S is requested 
to write on the tenth strip of paper what came next 
after these syllables. This serves to indicate whether 
the Ss actually form and limit themselves to one 
of the concepts mentioned above. 

Following these procedures, each S is asked to 
introspect, answering such questions as, ‘““‘What did 
you try to do?’’, “What did you tell yourself to do 
during the experiment?” 

Data are available for 54 psychology students who 
have participated (in small groups) in this demon- 
stration. Nineteen solved the problem by adopting 
the “z” or position cues, and the other 35 did not 


solve it. The introspections show a wide variety 
of methods and hypotheses used in attempts to 
solve the problem, and discussion of these procedures 
gives the student a good introduction to the field 
of concept formation. Classification of the in- 
trospective reports given by the 19 successful Ss 
reveals that 15 “tried to memorize all of the syl- 
lables”, 12 were “‘confused” at one time or another, 
13 “noticed” or “hit upon” the appropriate cue, 7 
“paid no attention to other syllables” after the 
correct cue had been discovered, etc. A typical 
introspective account, given by a successful S, fol- 
lows: “At first I didn’t know what was happening. 
I tried to retain all of the syllables in my mind, but 
after the sixth one I became confused. But after 
a while, on the fourth piece of paper (after com- 
pleting it), it struck me that you held up a “‘z” every 
time, or a syllable starting with that letter. I 
realized that was my key letter, and from then on I 
paid no attention whatsoever to any but the “z’s” 
and what followed them. .. .”’ 

It is interesting for the class to compare the in- 
trospections of the unsuccessful Ss with those of the 
Ss who succeeded and to discuss the reasons that 
some succeed and others fail. Such discussion can 
center around such factors as past experience, tem- 
porary “‘set,”’ and the relative rigidity of and per- 
severation in the thinking of some Ss and the fluid 
thought and abundance of alternative hypotheses 
shown by others. 
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The insinuating quality of the argument presented 
(July issue of Tuts JouRNAL) by Stevens and Stone 
under a Flesch count of only 3.2—and hence within 
the reading comprehension of nearly every living 
psychologist—demands that even a mildly dissenting 
opinion should be indulged. One may well view with 
alarm the possible effect of such a honey of an idea 
upon the present hive of psychological neophytes. 
Without regard, then, for sentence length, affix, or 
personal reference, a few doubts that the reading of 
“Psychological Writing, Easy and Hard” have 
brought to mind will be set down. 

Before I lead with the right, however, let me fend 
with the left. I have well in mind our analysts’ 
disavowal of using the Flesch count like a magic 
wand. Nevertheless, in comparing individual cases 
as they do, the disenchanted wand becomes at least 
a meter stick. I have tried to respect this distinc- 
tion so as not to encounter a straw man. Let me 
also acknowledge at once that this squib would 
probably have remained unwritten had Stevens and 
Stone not included in their survey two of my favorite 
psychological authors—Boring and James. 

The first comment accordingly concerns the style 
of Boring. Our analysts discuss his writing habits 
not only in terms of Flesch count but almost clini- 
cally and developmentally. We are led by them to 
believe that until he had encountered the standards 
of Science Service, this author wrote a rather shabby 
and incomprehensible prose. The fact is, however, 
that in the opinion of at least one reader, Boring’s 
presentation of the complex history of experimental 
psychology falls very little short of the readability 
which Psychology for the Fighting Man attained. 
Since this conclusion was distinctly impressionistic 
and depended upon a comparison of a much earlier 
reading of the History with the more recent perusal 
of the Fighting Man, I attmpted in a small way to 
check. Opening Boring’s History at random—in 
the fashion of Biblical prophecy as it used to be 
practiced—I found myself at a paragraph beginning 
in the middle of page 348. Here was a convenient 
sample of 100 words—similar to the samples em- 
ployed by our analysts. Following their explicit 
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instructions, I attempted a Flesch count for the pas™ 
sage. To my entire satisfaction—and even amaze 
ment—it turned out that, if my figuring was right» 
the count here was 2.65 (adapted to the reading com- 
prehension of a sixth-grade child). While this 
result is dubiously representative of the entire vol- 
ume, the specimen seems at least to indicate that 
Boring was capable of a rather comprehensible prose 

long before his alleged “training.” 

As further evidence, regard this extract from a 
letter which Boring wrote me in 1942 and in which 
he discusses a bit of his autobiography in relation to 
the writing art. “It was very pleasant indeed to 
have you so appreciative of my various efforts to 
make things clear and interesting in the English 
medium. It is probably a case of compensation. 
When I went into psychology under Titchener from 
engineering I was branded as the uncultured engi- 
neer, and, indeed, I had very little facility with any of 
the cultural arts more esthetic than physics. There 
was no conscious setting of myself to try to learn to 
write, but I find I have always been very much 
interested in expression, always ready to take criti- 
cism and the pains to rewrite, always fascinated when 
I had found someone who would take me off a pla- 
teau into a new medium, as so many people have 
done. An illiterate man learns to do mathematical 
tricks in the same way,I suppose. Just now I am 
busy learning Science Service style for the purposes 
of this Psychology for the Fighting Suldier which is 
being written under the principal final editorship of 
Marjorie Van de Water and myself. That’s fun 
too.” 

Let us turn now to James and consider especially 
the paradox that our analysts have disclosed: James 
turns out to be less readable (count of 6.04) than 
Koffka (5.37)! This mystifying result, which runs 
completely counter to the predictions of the shrewd- 
est Harvard graduate students, gives our analysts 
much concern. They “boost” Koffka’s count by 
imputing to him an unfair use of the psychological 
pronoun; they bring down James’s by a warm com- 
mendation of certain of his Flesch-less qualities. 
There is, however, one objective ground, contained 
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in their own data, that they fail to exploit—the sig- 
mas that they tabulate with the comment, “What 
these standard deviations reveal, aside from the 
author’s variability, we do not know.” 

What, then, are the standard deviations of James 
and Koffka? James varies from a count of 5.67 in 
Volume I of the Principles to a count of 6.47 in Vol- 
ume II—more than Koffka with a count of 5.37 
(S. D. 0.54) varies from James in Volume I! The 
standard deviation for the samples from James comes 
to 1.59 and is noted by our analysts as being the 
highest for any of their authors. This figure is, in- 
deed, so high that it probably invalidates the 
reported indices on statistical grounds alone. But 
let us look further. Our analysts discerningly ob- 
serve that James’s variability is due largely to differ- 
ences in sentence length, one sample averaging 14 
words, another 56. There are, no doubt, other 
examples of trot, canter, and gallop in the racy 
Jamesian style. But, now, do not these facts afford 
a clue to the unstandardizable qualities of superior 
psychological writing? When an author is unfail- 
ingly high in Flesch count, he may be open to ques- 
tion. But may a similar charge not be brought 
when the Flesch count is invariably low? Where 
the author veers from 4 to 7—as James does—may 
there not lie in his work variables of a quality that 
escape the formula? If the implication is sound, it 
would follow that the attempt to distinguish between 
the styles of Koffka and James by such an unmysteri- 
ous scale will invariably create mysteries. Surely 
some room must be left for clothing the Flesch 
according to the spirit. 

Lest the burden of this reply be misunderstood, let 
there be a final explicit word regarding its intention. 


FURTHER 


There are two common objections to measurement, 
and Rosenzweig raises both of them. They are both 
valid objections, and he who would measure must 
give them heed. Objection I is that measurement, 
depending as it does upon analysis, produces distor- 
tion. The essence of a complex phenomenon 
evaporates under the process of dissection; con- 
figurations get themselves disfigured; the image of 
the whole is blurred when the parts are brought into 
focus. All this is to say that there is more to Eng- 
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Simplicity in writing is much to be desired—yeg, 
Long sentences which add only words, affixes which 
merely signify the professional fixation of their user, 
and an abstract style which could well be brought to 
life with personal references—all these are qualities 
to be deplored. But let us still have long sentences 
where the thoughts are long, affixes if they save 
sentences, and even an abstraction or two without 
benefit of personal reference, especially if the subject- 
matter of them be the person! (And is it not likely 
that in this last hope will lie the salvation of our 
future psychological writers? Dealing as they will 
inevitably be doing with the whole human being 
about whom the report of concrete, vivid, and per- 
sonal events will be made, there will exist for them 
little danger of a style approaching the highest 
Flesch counts.) For the disadvantages that such 
justifiable violations of the formula may involve 
there are at hand many other compensating prin- 
ciples of rhetoric. These additional principles are, 
moreover, quite as essential for good writing as the 
three that Flesch found it convenient to include in 
his sirenic recipe. 

Hollywood must leave Psychology something! 
Some of our scripts, at least, will be read by individu- 
als with more than eighth grade education (Flesch 
count 4). In turn, psychology can leave to Flesch 
the solution of such legitimate problems as the reada- 
bility of reading-books produced by the thousands 
for the millions. For distinguishing among the 
styles of individual psychologists, we may perhaps 
be permitted a less quantitative and more precise 
approach. 

SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
Western State Psychiatric Institute 
and Clinic, Pittsburgh 


COMMENT 


lish prose than sentence length, affixes, and personal 
references. On this point all parties seem agreed, 
including Flesch. And there remains only the 
pragmatic question of the usefulness, despite its po- 
tentialities for distortion, of trying to isolate a 
variable (readability) and of trying to measure it by 
a set of weighted factors. The distortions may 
prove too great for some purposes, insignificant for 
others. The test is in the trying. 

Objection IT directs itself against the fitness of a 
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given procedure. How well does it scale what it sets 
out to measure? In concrete issue, why does James 
score less readable than Koffka when some people 
think he is easier? This turns out to be a happy 
question—happy because of its catalytic action upon 
a pair of psychologists. Both Rosenzweig and 
Flesch suggest answers. 

Rosenzweig makes the very plausible proposal 
that some of the Jamesian merit hinges upon the 
variability of his Flesch count. Certainly variabil- 
ity, artistically distributed, has long been recognized 
as an advantage to style, but precisely how this 
factor should be quantified and weighted is a matter 
for serious statistical research. Here is a good job 
for somebody. 

Flesch proposes a different hypothesis. In a per- 
sonal communication he suggests that if the Koffka- 
James puzzle is real—not due to sampling error— 
it may be resolved by measuring a fourth determi- 
nant of readability: ‘the degree to which the author 
has approached a conversational tone.” Flesch 
took the work sheets on which we had typed the 
sample passages from the two authors and subjected 
them to some computations of his own. Then in a 
second letter, under date of August 21, he wrote as 
follows: 

I analyzed the material to find the statistical 
frequency of a factor I have recently been ex- 
perimenting with: Percentage of “non-declara- 
tive” sentences, such as, questions, exclama- 
tions, commands, requests, incomplete 
sentences, and all sentences directly addressed 
to another person. The results were: 


15.7% 


In other words, there is a clearly significant 
difference between the readability of the two 
writers in this respect; there is even a significant 
difference between the first volume of James’ 
Principles and the more difficult second volume. 


To illustrate this difference I quote a few of 
. James’ sentences that show the conversational 
quality of the sentence types I counted: 

I, p. 400: “To sum up now this long chapter.” 
(Incomplete) 

I, p. 550: “After discrimination, association!” 
(Exclamation) 

I, p. 364: “Or does one seriously think he 
understands better how the knower ‘con- 
nects’ its objects, when one calls the former 
a transcendental Ego and the latter a 
‘Manifold of Intuition’ than when one calls 
them Thought and Things respectively?” 
(Question) 

II, p. 541: “Ask half the common drunkards 
you know why it is that they fall so often a 
prey to temptation, and they will say that 
most of the time they cannot tell.” (Im- 
perative mood) 

I have not quite worked out bow to embody 
this new factor in my formula... At any rate, 
the “Koffka-James problem” provided an excel- 
lent and highly satisfactory test of my hy- 
pothesis. 

Obviously the last word on readability has not 
been said. Readability is an affair of many dimen- 
sions, only a few of which have been explored. The 
explorers are moved by a simple faith, namely, that 
for practical purposes the factors are finite. 

Now to change the subject for the last time. We 
share with Rosenzweig his enthusiasm for his “fa- 
vorite psychological authors—Boring and James.” 
Through no fault of their own, they find themselves 
caught in the middle of this verbal scuffle. Middle, 
perhaps, is not the right word, for we seem all to be 
tugging on the same end of the rope. Unless some- 
body soon lets go, the field will be set for a delightful 
contest to see who can say the nicest things about 
Boring and James. 

S. S. STEVENS 
GERALDINE STONE 
Harvard University 


PROFESSOR TAYLOR AND THE PROBLEM OF NOTEHAND 


Two decades ago there would have been temerity them aside as compensations for inadequacies at 


in even seconding Professor Taylor’s suggestions 


higher intellectual levels. No such reproach is to 


(4). Some of our colleagues have been sensitized be put upon an editorial style which has for years 


to emphases on mere formal efficiencies, and put 


abbreviated Orthopsychiatry as Orthopsychiat. The 
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basic problem is to construct the most economical 
cues. Practical requirements concern three sorts 
of economy: of recording space, of recording time, 
of recall. Ordinary shorthand emphasizes economy 
of recording time; notebook space is at a discount, 
and the growing “coldness” of notes signifies the 
rapid diminution of recall. Notes of the Stenotype 
variety do not get cold in this way, but technical 
considerations all but exclude them from the normal 
purposes of notehand. 

The functional difference between shorthand and 
notehand is essentially that shorthand bases itself 
on verbatim recording, while notehand is properly 
not for recording a grammatical text, but for re- 
calling ideas. The prime requirement of notehand 
is this readiness of recall, even after long delays and 
under distracting circumstances. The aim is to 
achieve the greatest economy of recording space and 
time that is consistent with this recall. 

This basic need for economy of recall is best 
served by typescript, and the reason for this dis- 
cussion is that Professor Taylor’s suggestions are 
only partly adapted thereto. Convenient founda- 
tions for such a system (or systems, notehand being 
very much an individual affair) exist in (a) the Phil- 
lips Code (3), a system designed for telegraphic 
transmission of news despatches, and (5) the es- 
tablished shorthand system known as Speedwriting' 
(1). This writer happens to have been more in- 
fluenced by Phillips Code, but Speedwriting offers 
perhaps a fuller illustration of the problems and 
principles, keeping always in mind such modifica- 
tions as are called for by notehand’s different func- 
tion. 

Since grammatical text is not involved, the prob- 
lem of notehand reduces to one of brief, Latin- 
alphabet symbols for such key expressions as the 
individual user requires. Phillips Code, while 
designed for a much wider sphere than a professional 
specialty, has considerable usefulness as a guide to 
method in cueing the vocabulary of the specialist. 
Phillips Code symbols appear to average briefer 
than, if not always so distinctive as, those cited by 
Professor Taylor (4, p. 107); some equivalents being; 
abbreviation = abn; adjust = aj; advantage = adg; 
approximate = apx; associate = ast. Speedwriting 
equivalents are respectively, abvj; aj,; avj; apxma; 

1 Acknowledgment is due to Mrs. Edina C. Dover, of the 


Hickox Secretarial School, Boston, for assistance with the 
subsequent allusions to Speedwriting. 
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sZa. (Borrowings from Phillips Code cited below 
are followed by an asterisk, e.g. satisfactory = 
sfy*.) 

Distinctiveness is a fundamental requisite of such 
symbols. A symbol must not be overapt to suggest 
a meaning different from that intended, as flagrantly, 
APA = American Psychological Association, Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association; (no longer that older 
group whose ideology brought the invocation “Here’s 
to the Harp of Tara; may she never lack a string as 
long as there’s a piece of gut left in an APA”). 
Further instances are Eng. = English, Engineering; 
Gen. = General, Genetic. Among other homonyms 
developing in different contexts, GP has done duty 
for General Paralysis, General Peritonitis, General 
Practitioner, Grateful Patient, Grand Passion; GI 
for Government Issue, General Issue, Galvanized Iron, 
Gastro-Intestinal; DP for Dementia Praecox \ong 
before Displaced Person. 

Many words important to our discipline do not 
readily yield brief and sufficiently distinctive combi- 
nations of letters; e.g. beside psychology and psy- 
chiatry above, physiology, pathology, personnel, 
psychoanalysis, philosophy. This writer has come 
to the general usage, respectively, of psol, psat, 
phol, ptol, psel, psan, fy* (psychopathology = psp). 
Speedwriting equivalents are respectively, skol; 
skir,; fsol; ptol; psnl; skalss; fisf,; skptol. The Phil- 
lips Code term ffy illustrates the effective practise 
of using more or less arbitrary letters to confer 
distinctiveness. This is particularly convenient 
with words that afford of themselves no readily 
distinctive condensation; e.g. frx* = furious; dq* 
= discover. Relatively infrequent letters, as k, j, 
q, x, 2, lend themselves especially to this purpose, 
e.g. ky* = complain; rlj* = religion; sq* = separate; 
rdx* = ridiculous; par* = poisoner. (In this writer’s 
usage, institution, substitution = ixn, sxn, etc). 
The now common habit of initial letters for phrases 
is forecast; e.g. Scotus* = Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Phillips Code is limited by technical considerations 
in another effective device for achieving distinction, 
which is available to Speedwriting, and for the con- 
ditions of notehand. This is the use of capital 
letters in any location, initially, medially or finally 
(cf. pH). Initially, one function may be to dis- 
tinguish two syllable prefixes, e.g. p = per, P= 
para, peri; c = con, com, C = contra, counter, circum 
(CC = circumstance); s = sub, S = super, supra 
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(Iot-Xvt = Introvert-Extravert). Capitalization is 
also useful as an anlogue of the “doubling” device 
of Pitmanic shorthand, thus M/ = material; O = 
other; iSm = instrument; f{C = factor. Or for an 
arbitrary distinctiveness, e.g. abstract = aS; concrete 
= 

Medial and final capitalizations are advantageous 
in avoiding homonymy; such expressions do not 
occur in normal writing, thus have had no chance to 
develop associations other than those the user as- 
signs to them. A doubled letter sometimes affords 
a good means to distinctiveness; e.g. memory = 
mmy*; condition = cnn; test = tt. Numerals, and 
diacritical or punctuation marks generally, are to 
be avoided in this function. They are facile enough 
with the typewriter, save where the shift-key is 
needed, but a liability in handwritten notes, where 
cursiveness is important to writing speed. 

It is well to make single letters, both lower and 
upper case, do as much service of this sort as prac- 
ticable. Among those finding their way into this 
writer’s usage are, that = a; better = B; the = e 
(these = ee); either = E; against = g; this = i; 
less = 1; more, him, them = m (himself = ms, them- 
selves = mss); nature = N; those = o (Orthopsy- 
chiatry = Opsat); than = q (phrased as Bg, lq, mq); 
such = S; thing = t; time = T; value = V; they = 2. 
In most psychological contexts, the publications 


Without denying even momentarily the value 
of caution and humility in the approach of the clini- 
cal psychologist to his patients and their problems, 
I should like to suggest that the intemperate treat- 
ment by Landsman and De Martino (THis JouRNAL, 
1947, 2, 145-47) of the dangers involved in using 
the techniques of therapy is a disservice to students 
of psychology and those engaged in their instruction. 

There are three principal aspects of the article by 
these authors with which I should like to deal in 
turn: 

1) The assertion that because a student is majoring 
in psychology his classmate “anticipates expert and 
proven treatment” from him and that, therefore, 
he should refuse, if possible, to listen to his friends’ 
problems and refer them immediately to a clinic. 

In institutions with which I am familiar it is not 
the case that by virtue of taking courses in psych- 
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listed on the inside front cover of this periodical 
can be cited by initials, with occasional sacrifices of 
brevity to distinctiveness or readiness of recall; 
e.g. JASP, but JexP, JapP, ApPMg, JcoP, AmP. 
Cf. also, American Journal of Psychology = AJ Psol; 
American Journal of Psychiatry = AJ Psat; Journal 
of General Psychology = JgnlP; Journal of Genetic 
Psychol = JgecP; Journal of Educational Psychology 
= JedlP, etc. 

One can, when convenient, derive various note- 
hand symbols from conventional shorthand, by 
replacing the shorthand signs with their alphabetical 
equivalents. Some Gregg (2) derivatives of this sort 
would be: approximate = aprx; business = bs (bz*) ; 
complaint = kp; difference = df (dfc*), education = 
edu; individual = ndb (ivl*) ; responsible = rsp (rpb*) ; 
satisfactory = sat. 
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ology a student automatically acquires great prestige 
as a therapist, whose advice will be faithfully fol- 
lowed. While among non-college populations there 
is still a distressing prevalence of the view that 
psychologists are mind-readers, such naive accept- 
ance of the profession is not characteristic of college 
students or even of modern high school graduates. 
It is very doubtful if a friend asking advice because 
“you’re a psychology major” is any more dependent 
upon it or will follow it any more rigorously than I 
if I ask an economics major what stocks to buy or a 
medical student what my symptoms mean. 

2) The notion that the student of psychology 
“who will spend up to seven years in preparation” 
is really an adolescent enthusiast who, unless he is 
thoroughly frightened by the possible tragic conse- 
quences of his actions, will amuse himself by hypno- 
tizing his friends indiscriminately, labeling them with 
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diagnostic terms (and thereby making them “feel 
more ridiculous and neurotic’’) and dispensing freely 
(and apparently always poorly) vocational guidance 
and psychotherapy. 

Especially in these days of overtaxed facilities, 
departments of psychology are exercising care in the 
selection of major and graduate students. Few 
students who attain this status are so unsophisticated 
as to commit the errors which Landsman and De 
Martino mention. In my experience there is 
nothing to substantiate the fear that psychology 
majors practice frequent hypnosis, a technique of 
which the authors seem to stand in awe because 
“delusions, hallucinations, amnesia, analgesia, and 
certain forms of paralysis” can be induced under it, 
and because repeated hypnosis tends to decrease 
resistance in some subjects. (They fail to point 
out the likelihood that a “good” subject may be 
“ruined” for further hypnosis by bungling of the 
session.) While I am unfamiliar with the experi- 
mental evidence for such statements as “Simply to 
tell an individual that he has inferiority feelings 
results in driving him deeper into his feelings of 
inferiority,” it seems likely that most clinical stu- 
dents are capable of exercising ordinary tact if not 
a little insight. Those who do not are unlikely to 
have friends anyway and the grave dangers of in- 
juring them psychologically will not exist. Thirdly, 
the factor which usually counter-indicates establish- 
ment of a successful therapeutic relationship on a 
nonprofessional level is the presence of close social 
and emotional ties between the persons concerned, 
a factor which the authors do not mention. How- 
ever, insofar as catharsis is concerned, it seems clear 
that the opportunity “to pour out griefs and pent 
up feelings” to a sympathetic friend ‘is therapeutic 
regardless of whether the friend offers any advice or 
poor advice; if the relationship itself is healthy, a 
therapeutic resuit is achieved. It is difficult to 
see why the friend’s being a psychology student 
would alter this fact. 

3) The implication that counseling and psycho- 
therapy are very technical and specific fields of 
knowledge with which the student must avoid all 
experimentation until, after his years of arduous 
preparation, the secrets are at last conveyed to him. 

No other attitude could be better calculated to 
produce discouragement and frustration in the grad- 
uate student. He will discover sadly toward the 
close of his training that we know experimentally 
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virtually nothing about therapy: we know only a 
little about countless therapies and techniques which 
have in common the single fact that they all produce 
results—sometimes. The student will shudder at 
the techniques of moral appeal employed so success- 
fully by Dubois in 1900, or the verbal shock therapy 
used today by V. E. Fisher. He will read of the 
use of reassurance, information, causal interpreta- 
tions, negative adaptation, counter-suggestion, per- 
sonal appeal, prestige advice, psychoanalytic tech- 
niques, the method of tasks, relationship therapy, 
and so on—and he will be forced finally to adopt 
an eclectic approach, based on trial and error, 
clinical hunches and experience; or to embrace a 
particular technique and decline to treat the pa- 
tients and disorders with which his system does not 
work. To imply that we will teach a student how 
to do therapy is dishonest and can only result in 
increasing the sense of inadequacy, ineptitude, and 
frustration that we all feel in the face of enigmatic 
patients and baffling disorders. 

Finally, it is difficult to see why a student of 
clinical psychology should refrain from careful and 
systematic efforts to help friends who come to him 
with their minor maladjustments simply because he 
may not always be successful. With years of study 
and experience he will still have all-too-many failures 
and he will still experiment with new techniques on 
his patients. The student who serves officially or 
unofficially as a counselor to his friends and class- 
mates, who amuses himself by observing those he 
meets and attempting to understand their dynamics 
or to diagnose their difficulties, who tries out ju- 
diciously the techniques and theories he learns in 
the classroom—such a student is likely to be a 
much more successful psychologist when his training 
is completed and the price of failure is greater than 
is the ‘student who fearfully follows Landsman’s 
and De Martino’s list of prohibilitions: ‘‘don’t label 
individuals with psychological terms, don’t diagnose, 
don’t give advice, don’t attempt hypnosis, don’t 
generalize freely, don’t attempt treatment of in- 
dividuals.” Nothing is gained by denying the 
serious professional student a little practical ex- 
perience in dealing with people and their problems 
or by magnifying the apprehension and uncertainty 
he inevitably feels in the face of our limited knowl- 
edge of human personality. 

Joun D. Brack 
University of Minnesota 
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WARNING: CHANGE OF APA PROCEDURES 
FOR DUES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This year your dues bill will be more complicated 
than ever before. This year you will be billed for 
extra dues if you belong to more than one division 
ofthe APA. This year members who pay their dues 
late will no longer automatically receive all the 
journals which have appeared between the time their 
dues’ payment lapses and when they decide to pay 
up. This year dues and club-subscription prices 
have had to be increased. These sentences describe 
the gist of several decisions made at Detroit by the 
Board of Directors and Council of Representatives. 
The details follow. 

The deadline for receiving 1948 dues will be 
December 31, 1947. Members whose dues are re- 
ceived on or before that date will receive January 
journals and all subsequent journals on time. Mem- 
bers whose dues are late will have to pay extra if they 
want to keep their files complete. 


New Procedures for Mailing Journals. 


We will follow these procedures in mailing journals 
to members. 

1. January copies of the AMERICAN PsycHoLocistT, 
Psychological Abstracts, and Psycholgoical Bulletin 
will be mailed to all members whose 1947 dues are 
paid, whether their 1948 dues are paid on time or 
not. 

2. On January 2 we will start separating the APA 
address stencils into two groups: those whose dues 
for 1948 have been received and those whose 1948 
dues have not been received. The first group of 
address stencils will be used for mailing February 
journals. The second group will be set aside. This 
procedure will mean that everyone will receive 
January journals, but only those whose dues were 
received before the end of 1947 will continue to 
receive journals. Late payers will not receive the 
journals (except for January) for the period from the 
beginning of the year until the month after their dues 
are received. 

This is a change in procedure. In the past, when 
a member paid his dues late, he received all the 
journals which would have come to him had he paid 
ontime. Sending him those journals later by special 


ordering cost the APA money. ‘That cost was spread 
over all the members who had paid on time. The 
Board of Directors decided that was unfair to the 
majority who do pay on time. Therefore, they 
adopted the new procedure. 

If a member pays his dues late and wants the 
journals which he has missed, he can still get them 
by paying the extra costs himself. The extra cost 
comes from the fact that his lateness in paying re- 
quires the APA office to write to three printers, pay 
them for making special shipments of the Abstracts, 
Bulletin, and AMERICAN PsyCHOLoGIsT, and pay the 
extra postage for the special mailing. It has always 
cost the APA money to make these special mailings. 
This year it will cost you money if you pay your dues 
late and still want to keep your journal files intact. 
To avoid that inconvenience and charge, pay your 
dues before the end of December. 


1948 Dues Bills. 


Ever since the revised APA constitution was 
adopted in 1945, members have been supposed to 
pay an extra dollar for each division, over one, to 
which they belonged. The fact that the divisions 
had not had time to make up their own membership 
lists made it impossible to assess these dues for 1946 
and 1947. But now the divisions have had time to 
complete their own membership rolls; for 1948 the 
additional dues will be assessed. 

1948 dues bills will be divided into four parts: 
basic APA dues, division dues, club subscriptions, 
and special dues for members of the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. 

1. Basic APA dues: $12.50 a year for Associates 
and $17.50 a year for Fellows. 

2. Division dues: One dollar of each member’s 
dues is allotted to the first division he joins. For 
each other division he joins, he must pay an extra 
dollar in dues. Your total division dues to be added 
to your basic APA dues equals N — 1 times the 
number of divisions you belong to. 

If you decide that you do not want to belong to a 
division which has elected you to membership, you 
will not have to pay dues for that division. Pay- 
ment of dues for a division will confirm your election 
to it; nonpayment for that division will mean that 
you do not accept membership. Thus the dues 
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collections will make possible the establishment of 
an accurate membership roll for each division. 

3. Club subscriptions: As before, all members will 
have the opportunity to subscribe to any one of three 
groups of journals in addition to the three they 
receive as part of membership privileges. These 
three are: 

Club A (All other APA journals and the 
American Journal of Psychology): $20 a year 
for eight journals. 

Club B (Experimental and general psychology): 
$12 a year for five journals. 

Club C (Applied and general psychology): $11 
a year for five journals. ° 

4. Special dues for members of the Division of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology: This division 
has asked the APA to collect a special assessment of 
$3 from each Fellow and $2 from each Associate. 

With the charges listed above you can compute 
your own bill for 1948 dues. Here are a few typical 
ones: 

1. An Associate member of Divisions 1 and 6 who 
does not subscribe to any of the club groups will pay 
$13.50: $12.50 as an Associate and $1 for belonging 
to one extra division. 

2. An Associate who belongs to Divisions 12, 17, 
and 19 and who subscribes to Club C will pay $27.50: 
$12.50 as an Associate, $2 for belonging to two extra 
divisions, $2 for the special assessment on Associates 
of Division 12, and $11 for the journals in Club C. 

3. A Fellow in Divisions 12 and 13 who subscribes 
to all journals will pay $41.50: $17.50 as a Fellow, $1 
for belonging to one extra division, $3 for special dues 
for Division 12, and $20 for Club A. 

Increasing prices is not a pleasant business. 
Certainly many members are going to feel unhappy 
about their 1948 dues bills. The Council of Repre- 
sentatives knows that, but the increased cost of 
practically everything the APA does or buys or 
prints left no alternative. The Council reasoned 
that members would prefer to have dues increased 
than to stop receiving the Absiracis, or stop the 
personnel placement service, or stop the other things 
that the Association does for its members and for 
psychology. 

Parenthetically, the increases are not as large as 
they appear. Both APA dues and subscriptions to 
APA journals are legitimate professional expenses 
for psychologists and both may be claimed as deduc- 
tions in filing federal income tax returns. The total 
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increased cost to you, with taxes as they are, will not 
be as great as it seems. 


Dues for Affiliates. 


Student Affiliates dues will be $7.50 a year for 1948 
instead of the $5 they have been in the past. The 
reason for this increase is exactly the same as the 
reason for increasing members’ dues: increased costs. 

A number of students are now applying for election 
as Student Affiliates using the old application forms 
which state that dues are $5 a year. We are accept- 
ing these applications, and the $5 which accompanies 
each, and will continue to do so until November 20. 
After that date we will bill any Student Affiliate 
applicant at the new rate of $7.50. 

All present Student Affiliates will receive dues bills 
for 1948 at the rate of $7.50 per year. 

State Affiliates, Division Affiliates, and Foreign 
Affiliates will pay $4 a year. They receive the 
AMERICAN PsycHoLocist and the Yearbook for their 
dues. 


HOW DID YOU LIKE THE DETROIT 
PROGRAM? 


The 1947 APA Program Committee tried out a 
number of innovations at the Detroit meeting. The 
Program Committee for 1948 wants to know how you 
liked them. Write to George Kelly, Department of 
Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, and tell him. 

On pages 486-488 you will find the report of the 
1947 Program Committee. They ask a number of 
specific questions, for example: 

Did you like the standard form for submitting 
abstracts? 

Did the system of rating abstracts result in a 
higher average quality of paper scheduled? 

How did the Technical Problems Symposia work 
out? Should we have more of them and fewer pro- 
grams of short papers? 

Did you like having papers grouped into a larger 
number of short programs (four papers each) better 
than having a smaller number of longer programs? 

Did you enjoy the special lectures on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings? 

Turn to page 486 and read the report of the Con- 
vention Program Committee. Then write to Dr. 
Kelly and tell him how you think the 1948 program 
can be made better than the one in 1947.—DaeEL 
WOLFLE 
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Psychological Notes and News 
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SELIG Hecut, professor of biophysics at Columbia 
University, died on September 18 at the age of 55 
years. 


D. P. MacMittan died on July 30, 1947. 


FRANKLIN CRESSEY PASCHAL, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, died September 12 at the age of 57 years. 


James S. Pant, director of the Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. died on September 7 
at the age of 57 years. 


Henry A. RuceEr died on July 17, 1947. 


E. B. Skaccs has resigned as chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at Wayne University. 
Witson McTEER has been appointed acting chair- 
man. Dr. Skaggs had been chairman of the depart- 
ment for twenty-three years. 


B. voN HALLER GILMER has been appointed pro- 
fessor and head of the department of psychology at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


James G. MILLER has been appointed professor 
of psychiatry and psychology and chairman of the 
department of psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago, effective January 1, 1948. Haroip M. Hixp- 
RETH, Branch Chief Clinical Psychologist, Veterans 
Administration Branch Office 12, San Francisco, 
will succeed Dr. Miller as Chief, Clinical Psychology 
Section, Neuropsychiatry Division, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Washington, D. C. 


GorpDon V. ANDERSON, formerly on the staff at 
Northwestern University, has accepted a position as 
assistant director of the Testing and Guidance 
Bureau at the University of Texas. His work is 
concerned primarily with the selection, measurement, 
and counseling program. 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD retired as Stuart professor 
of psychology and chairman of the department of 
psychology at Princeton University on June 30. He 
had been a member of the department for twenty- 
three years and its chairman for sixteen. In De- 
cember he will retire as editor of the Psychological 
Review, a position he has held since 1934. Dr. 
Langfeld was business manager of the Psychological 
Review Company before the APA assumed owner- 
ship of its journals ten years ago. 

Professor Langfeld will continue to live in Prince- 
ton and to occupy his office in Eno Hall. He is at 
work on the new Boring, Langfeld, and Weld text in 
general psychology, is serving as Permanent Secre- 
tary of the 12th International Congress of Psychol- 
ogy to be held in Edinburgh next July, and has 
recently been elected International Correspondent 
of the APA. 

CARROLL C. Pratt has succeeded Professor Lang- 
feld as chairman of the department at Princeton and 
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in January will succeed him as Editor of the Psy- 
chological Review. Professor Pratt recently returned 
from Turkey where for two years he was Ordinarius 
Professor of Psychology and Acting Director of the 
Institute of Philosophy in the University of Ankara. 
At the request of the Turkish Ministry of Education, 
Dr. Pratt collaborated with the rectors and deans 
of Istanbul and Ankara in the formulation of pro- 
cedures which have given the Turkish universities 
administrative autonomy over instruction, research, 
appointments, and promotions. Control was for- 
merly in the hands of the Ministry of Education. 

Mrs. Pratt was assistant to the cultural attaché at 
the American Embassy in Ankara. She and Dr. 
Pratt devoted some time to the study of Turkish 
folk music. 


The Reverend THomas VERNON Moorg, formerly 
professor of psychology and psychiatry at Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., entered the Car- 
thusian Monastary at Burgos, Spain in June. He 
took his vows on October 17. 


ELIZABETH FEHRER, formerly a member of the 
psychology department at George Washington Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the staff at Michigan 
State College. 


Joun C. EBERHARD has been appointed Training 
Specialist in Psychology for the United States Public 
Health Service. His most recent appointment has 
been with the Surveys Section of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


D. B. Kie1n, formerly professor of psychology at 
the University of Texas; GEorceE R. Bacu, formerly 
assistant professor of psychology at Kent State Uni- 
versity; and WiLL1AM W. Grincs, formerly assistant 
professor of psychology at the University of Denver, 
have joined the staff of the department of psychology 
at the University of Southern California. 


The Division of Education and Applied Psychol- 
ogy of Purdue University has announced the follow- 
ing appointments to its staff: L. M. BAKER as 
associate professor of psychology, FRANKLIN SHAW 
as assistant professor of psychology, RicHarp LEepc- 
ERWOOD as assistant professor of psychology, H. V. 
BARTLETT as assistant professor of psychology, and 
E. W. RyDEN as assistant professor of education. 


Tue Amitkican PsycHoLocist 


PETER J. NApout has been appointed Assistant 
Chief Psychologist, Veterans Administration, Brook. 
lyn Mental Hygiene Unit, 35 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. He has requested that al] 
communications concerning FINGER PAINTING he 
sent to the above address or to his home address at 
3604 Avenue K, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


The Pennsylvania State College has added four 
new staff members to the department of psychology. 
They are ALBERT K. Kurtz, Josepu H. Gross.icar, 
and Deno G. THEVAOs in psychology; and Grorcr 
M. Lott in psychiatry. The department is partici- 
pating in an instructional film research project under 
the auspices of the Office of Naval Research. C.R. 
CARPENTER will serve as director, A. K. Kurtz as 
research analyst, and E. B. VAN ORMER as consult- 
ant. Other members of the department will assist 
with less time. Research fellows on the project are 


Sot M. RosHat, NATHAN JASPEN, and | 3B 

The Veterans Administration has recently estab- | \ 
lished panels of psychological consultants to assist | E 
the clinical psychology program under the Depart- | ( 
ment of Medicine and Surgery and the advisement | | 


and guidance program under the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education. The consultants will 
advise the VA on questions of overall policy and 
general procedures such as (1) integration of psy- 
chological programs of the VA with each other and 
with other activities; (2) vocational, educational, 
and personal counseling, and psychotherapeutic prin- 
ciples, practices, and techniques; (3) selection and 
evaluation of diagnostic techniques; (4) research 
programs, including problems, design, methodology, 
statistical procedures, and reporting of results. Con- 
sultants to branch offices and field stations will 
generally advise on problems of a technical nature. 
The following consultants have been appointed: 
Central Office: HucH M. BELL, WALTER V. BINc- 
HAM, LEONARD CARMICHAEL, JOHN G. DARLEY, 
A. Hunt, Joun G. JENKINS, CARI R. 
Rocers, Laurance F. SHAFFER, CARROLL L. 
SHARTLE, M. R. Trasue, E. G. WILLIAMSON and 
JoserpH V. YaRBoRoUGH; Branch 1: Gorpon W. 
ALLPORT, LEONARD CARMICHAEL, A. B. CRAWFORD, 
Cart I. Hovianp, Mark A. May, F. L. WELLS; 
Branch 2: Georce BENNETT, J. McV. Hunt, E. S. 
Jones, CARNEy Lanois, C. M. Louttit, Morton 
A. SEIDENFELD, LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, ARTHUR 
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TrAxLER; Branch 3: RoBert A. BROTEMARKLE, 
Rex B. CUNCLIFFE, B. V. Moore, GLENN V. Ram- 
sey, M. R. TRABUE, and Lioyp N. YEpPsEN; Branch 
4; WALTER V. BINGHAM, CHARLES N. COFER, 
Joun G. JENKINS, G. FrREDERIC KuDER, BEATRICE 
D. Lavin; Branch 5: MitcHeLtt Dreese, A. S. 
EDWARDS, JOSEPH E. Moore, V. M. Sims, WILLIAM 
H. STEAD; Branch 6: RoGER BELLows, GEORGE A, 
Ketty, RENsis LIkERT, DoNALD G. Marquis, CAR- 
poLL L. SHARTLE; Branch 7: NoRMAN CAMERON, 
A. Hunt, GitBert J. Ricu, Carr R. 
Rocers, ELERoy L. STROMBERG; Branch 8: JouN G. 
DaRLEY, CARLYLE JACOBSEN, D. G. PATERSON, 


t under | G. Wittamson, C. G. WRENN; Branch 9: -Jo- 
C.R. | sepa E. BREWER, Epwina A. Cowan, RAPHAEL C. 
RTz as | McCARTHY, FLETCHER McCorp, FRED MCKINNEY, 
onsult- | HymAN MELTzER, BeEuLAH M. Morrison, R. H. 
| assist | WareRS, M. O. Witson; Branch 10: HersHet T. 
ect are | MANUEL, ROBERT SUTHERLAND, JOSEPH V. YAR- 
> Asx. | sorouGH; Branch 11: Freperick A. Courts, Ep- 
win R. GuTuRi£E, LEoNA TYLER; Branch 12: Hucnu 
estab- | M. BELL, MARGARET E. BENNETT, HAROLD CARTER, 
assist | Ernest R. HitGarp, Epwarp C. ToLMAN, ROBERT 
epart- | C. TryON; Branch 13: Dante D. FEDER, ARDEN 
ement | FRANDSEN, L. W. MILLER, L. I. O’KELLEy. 
tional 
ts will Davip K. Spett, formerly of the University of 
Florida, has been appointed professor and chairman 


of the new department of psychology at Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Associated with 
Dr. Spelt will be Cart W. Boyer and Eimer K. 
Kumer. With the retirement of Isaac MILES 
Wricnt, for thirty years head of the department of 


earch | education and psychology, two distinct departments 
logy, | have been organized. MuLTon STEINHAUR will be 
a chairman of the department of education. 


A new psychology laboratory has been equipped, 
and courses in personnel practices and techniques, 
child psychology, comparative psychology and the 
history of psychology have been added to the cur- 
riculum. 


TuHEeLMA Hunt has been appointed a Consultant 
to the Executive Secretary of the American Psy- 
chological Association to advise the Federal Post 
Office Inspectors on mail fraud cases of a psychologi- 
cal character. A number of cases similar to those 
described in the January 1947 AMERICAN Psy- 
CHOLOGIST are now under investigation. 
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Josern D. TEICHER is now psychiatrist in charge 
of the Child Guidance Clinic at St. Lukes Hospital, 
New York City. The Clinic is a new one which has 
recently been organized under Dr. Teicher’s direc- 
tion. 


FREDERICK C. Frick of Columbia University and 
MoncrieErFF H. Situ of Stanford University have 
been appointed instructors in psychology at Harvard 
University. 


Sor L. GARFIELD, formerly Chief Psychologist at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, Mendota, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of psychology at the University of Con- 
necticut. 


The division of psychology of The Menninger 
Foundation has appointed WALTER Kass as chief of 
the adult testing section following the resignation of 
Roy ScHAFER. GERALD A. EHRENREICH joined the 
staff in September as a resident psychologist inthe 
adult testing section and a research assistant on the 
government-sponsored hypnosis research project. 
Rosert C. CHALLMAN was appointed on October 1 
as director of the School of Clinical Psychology of 
The Menninger Foundation. He was formerly chief 
of psychological services of Winter Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital. Dororay M. Sutton, as- 
sistant psychologist in the children’s section, and 
LaurA MALKENSON, resident psychologist in the 
adult testing section, have been staff members of The 
Menninger Foundation since early in 1947. 


SaMuEL A. Kirk, formerly director of the division 
of education for exceptional children, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, has accepted a position as 
professor of education at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. He will organize and direct gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs in special education. 


_SEYMOUR WAPNER is serving as acting chairman of 
the department of psychology at Brooklyn College. 


Cart H. WEDELL assumed the position as director 
of the Bureau of Industrial and Applied Psychology, 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, on 
November 1. The position carries the rank of as- 
sociate professor. He was formerly Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service, Department of State. 
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The following new appointments have been made 
to the psychology staff at Clark University: HEINz 
WERNER, formerly of Brooklyn College, as professor 
of psychology; SicMuND Kocu, formerly assistant 
professor at Duke University, as visiting associate 
professor; JOSEPH WEINREB, director of the Wor- 
cester Child Guidance Clinic, as a part-time member 
of the staff with the rank of professor (affiliate) of 
clinical psychology; and CLARENCE V. HuDGINs, 
research director at the Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, as part-time visiting 
lecturer in psychology. 


B. F. SKINNER, Indiana University, is giving the 
William James cectures on Psychology at Harvard 
University under the title “Verbal Behavior.” The 
lectures are given on Friday afternoons at 4:15. 
The titles of the separate lectures and their dates 
are: October 10, “The Age of Words;’’ October 17, 
“Verbal Behavior as a Scientific Subject Matter;” 
October 24, “Types of Verbal Behavior;”’ October 31, 
“Words and Things: the Problem of Reference;” 
November 7, “Multiple Sources of Verbal Strength;” 
November 14, “Making Sentences;” November 21, 
“The Effect upon the Listener;’ November 28, 
“Understanding: Real and Spurious;” December 5, 
“Thinking in Words;”’ December 12, ‘The Place of 
Verbal Behavior in Human Affairs.” 


At the University of Wyoming HucH McFappEN 
has been appointed an associate professor. He had 
been head of the department of psychology and dean 
of the College at Western College in Oxford, Ohio. 
Witson WALTHALL, formerly instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. He replaces Max M. Levin who has gone 
to the State College of Washington. Lorne K. 
McApam has been appointed instructor. 


Personnel Psychology, A Journal of Applied Re- 
search, will bégin publication with a first issue in 
January, 1948. It will publish papers related to re- 
search in the personnel field in a way to make them 
read and understood by non-psychologists. Editor 
will be G. FREDERIC Kuper of Duke University. 
M. W. RICHARDSON, GEORGE K. BENNETT and W. V. 
BINGHAM will advise on editorial policy. The jour- 
nal will appear quarterly with a subscription price of 
$6.00. Subscriptions should be sent to Erwin K. 


THe AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Taylor, 1727 Harvard Street, N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 


RALPH StRom is directing a study of disabled 
veterans in colleges and universities. The study is 
financed by the Disabled American Veterans and 
directed by an advisory committee appointed by the 
American Council on Education. E. G. Wituas 
SON, University of Minnesota, is chairman of the 
advisory committee. Headquarters of the study are 
800 Washington Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. The project is intended to secure factual 
information concerning all phases of the college ad- 
justment and college problems of disabled veterans 
and to make that information available to the col- 
leges and the public. 


The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Military Clinical Psychologists has announced the 
dissolution of that organization. It is possible for 
former members to obtain their share of available 
funds by writing to: Howarp Srete, Treasurer, 
Association of Military Clinical Psychologists, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester 3, New York. 


The Survey Research Center of the Univerity of 
Michigan has announced the following new appoint- 
ments to its professional staff: NATHAN MAccosy as 
study director; FLoyp C. MANN as study director; 
FRANCES FIELDER, senior interviewer; Nancy C. 
Mokse as post-doctoral intern; JEANNE WATSON as 
assistant study director; and LENoRE KorkEs as 
research assistant. 


Guidance and counseling programs will receive aid 
from the George-Barden Act, according to the Edu- 
cator’s Washington Dispatch. The Act provides for 
use of Federal funds for vocational guidance. The 
Office of Education is interpreting “vocational guid- 
ance” as referring to all phases of job adjustment, 
including personal, educational, social, physical, or 
psychiatric problems. 


The U. S. Public Health Service announces that 
forms are now available for preparing applications 
for training grants in clinical psychology under the 
National Mental Health Act. The forms can be se- 
cured by’ writing to the Training and Standards Sec- 
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tion, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. Applications must 
be completed and returned to the Public Health 
Service by January 15, 1948 in order to be considered 
by the National Advisory Mental Health Council in 
the spring of 1948. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association is 
proceeding to set up a national list of those vocational 
guidance services and agencies which the Association 
hasadopted. Any individual practitioner, service, or 
agency which provides vocational guidance service 
as its sole function or as one of its functions may ap- 
ply, except that school and institution services will 
not be included unless they offer service to the public 
as well as to their own personnel. There will be no 
charge for inclusion in this survey. Further infor- 
mation and application forms can be obtained from 
Miss Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, New York. 
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In the September AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGIST it was 
erroneously announced that the first report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
Teachers for Higher Education, was then available 
for distribution. Publication plans of the Commis- 
sion now call for the distribution of this report early 
in 1948. Persons interested in a copy are invited to 
request one from the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Room 1247, Federal Reserve 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


In the last legislature in Pennsylvania the Act of 
May 25, 1937, applying to commitments of delin- 
quent defectives, was amended to provide for an 


; for examination by a qualified psychologist as part of the 
The commitment procedures. It was the first time that 
uid- legal provisions were made for a psychologist to take 
ent, part in the commitment procedures within the De- 


partment of Welfare in Pennsylvania. 


The Institute of Community Relations, a research 
sort for the study of relationships between social fac- 
unit and disease, has been established at Sydenham 
Hospital, New York City. The project is set up in 
cooperation with Columbia University’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, which will participate in 
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the selection of research topics, technical consulta- 
tion on research in progress, and provision of research 
facilities. The Institute will provide field experience 
in research for graduate students in Columbia’s de- 
partment of sociology. Joun A. Morsett has been 
named director of the Institute. 


The Reading Clinic Staff of the department of 
psychology at Temple University will hold its annual 
Institute on Corrective and Remedial Reading on 
January 26 to January 30, 1948. Seminars and 
demonstrations will be conducted by well-known spe- 
cialists in reading and related fields. Enrollment is 
limited by advance registration and must be con- 
firmed prior to the Institute. For information write 
to: Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of the Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 


GeEoRGE Lawton, S. L. PREssEy, and Martin L. 
REYMERT are members of the National Advisory 
Council for Research in Gerontology for Moosehaven, 
a city for the aged near Jacksonville, Florida. It is 
planned to establish Moosehaven as a model city for 
the care of the aged and to develop and support re- 
search in problems of gerontology. Inquiries con- 
cerning Moosehaven may be addressed to Dr. Martin 
L. Reymert, Mooseheart, Illinois. 


A National Conference on the Psychological Di- 
agnosis and Counseling of the Adult Blind will be 
held at the University of Michigan on November 17, 
18, and 19. The objectives of the conference are: 
(1) to acquaint rehabilitation personnel with sound 
techniques and methods for use in psychological and 
vocational diagnosis and in counseling the adult 
blind; (2) to provide a forum for the exchange of in- 
formation and practices between specialists and re- 
habilitation personnel; (3) to demonstrate, through 
the staffing of cases, the application of psychological 
principles and techniques to counseling problems; 
(4) to delineate research problems and methods 
which are fundamental to the improvement of psy- 
chological and rehabilitation services for the adult 
blind. Inquiries may be addressed to the Conference 
Chairman, Bureau of Psychological Services, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1027 E. Huron Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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Convention (alendar 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


September 7-11, 1948; Boston, Massachusetts 

For information write to: 

Dr. Dael Wolfie, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


March 25-27, 1948; Atlanta, Georgia 

For information write to: 

Dr. —_ Weitz, Newcomb College, Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


May 7-8, 1948; St. Paul, Minnesota 

For information write to: 

Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIlinois 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


December 26-31, 1947; Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 

For information write to: 

Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S. 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


EASTERN PYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


April 16-17, 1948; Temple University, Philidelphia 
For information write to: 

Dr. Harold G. Seashore, Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Date to be announced; Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege. Greeley, Colorado 

For information write to: 

Dr. Lillian G. Portenier, University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


November 12-13, 1947; Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
For information write to: 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


March 29-April 1, 1948; Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
For information write to: 

Miss Christine Melcher, Exec. Sec’y N.V.G.A. 
82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


WORK AND 
EFFORT 


The Psychology of Efficiency 
B 


Thomas Arthur Ryan 


Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Cornell University 


A SYSTEMATIC survey of psychological 
investigations concerned with the produc- 
tivity of men and women at work. It at 
once presents an evaluated account of the 
knowledge that has been accumulating for 
many years and gives a survey of current 


progress. 


Among the problems treated are training 
and learning, the control of accidents, the 
selection of workers, motivation of the 
worker, and such. Conclusions presented 
are drawn from varied research based upon 
reliable experimental and statistical tech- 
niques. These include a study of the factors 
of light, heat, and ventilation, the con‘rol 
of monotony and fatigue, and conditions that 
make for maximum output without excessive 
effort or fatigue. The book aims to acquaint 
the reader with the methods of research used. 


Will be useful to psychologists, also of 
value as a text or reference source for students 
interested in industrial psychology; to all in 
industry who are concerned in setting stand- 
ards, installing merit rating and job evalua- 
tion systems, and in improving the morale 
and efficiency of workers, by the use of tested, 
scientific methods. $4.50 


CONTENTS: Introduction. The Meaning of Effi- 
ciency and Economy of Work. Measuring the Cost of 
Work: Metabolism and Muscular Fatigue; Fatigue in 
Sedentary Work; Physiological Tests of Effort and Fa- 
tigue in Sedentary Work, Statistical Indices of Efficiency. 
Specific Factors Governing Efficiency and Productivity. 
Work Methods and Efficiency. Incentives and Motives. 
Nervous Fatigue and Boredom. Time Standards and 
Rate Setting. Merit Rating and Job Evaluation. 
Psychological Problems of Accident Control. Skill 
and Practice. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Three Important New Psychology Books 


PERSONALITY 


A Biosocial Approch To Origins and Structures 
By GARDNER MURPHY 


Just published, this is the definitive work in the personality field to date, and 
a landmark in the history of psychology. In a single coordinated approach 
it surveys systematically the major facts and concepts which have emerged 
in the study of personality development, interpreting the biological, 
psychological, anthropological, and historical materials. An indispensable 
volume for the advanced student, the clinician, the practicing psychologist, 
the psychiatrist, the psychoanalyst, the scholar, the research worker. 
999 pages Textbook Edition $5.00 


DESCRIPTIVE AND 
SAMPLING STATISTICS 


By JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 


An important new textbook for either graduate or undergraduate students 
in psychology and closely allied fields. Its emphasis is on statistical method 
as a useful and necessary tool for research, and it is as much concerned with 
learning when to use a particular technique and how to interpret results 
as it is with the computation of statistical measures. Part I covers De- 
scriptive Statistics and Part II Sampling Statistics. Close to 200 figures 
and tables are included, and there is a useful glossary of statistical symbols 
and basic formulas. 
577 pages $4.50 


CASE HISTORIES IN CLINICAL 


AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by ARTHUR BURTON and ROBERT E. HARRIS 


A unique volume, bringing together for the first time in a single volume, a 
great variety of case history material for clinical and abnormal psychology 
which has hitherto been available only in scattered medical and scientific 
journals. The book includes 43 individual case studies representing most 
of the personality and conduct disorders, culled from their files by clinicians 
from all parts of the country. The various studies exhibit clearly the 
techniques of competent clinicians in getting along with patients, clients, 
and professional colleagues. 
To be published in November $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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New 
Psychology texts: 


Fifth Edition 
Robert S. Woodworth & Donald G. Marquis 
Columbia University University of Michigan 


New—both in organization and content—this revised edition of Woodworth’s 
long-popular text is strengthened in many ways and brought completely up-to- 
date. The number of illustrations has been increased and four pages of un- 
usually clear and accurate color charts added. Analytical summaries at the 
end of each chapter give synopses of the textual material and definitions of 
terms. The Smith WORKBOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY, designed particularly 
for use with the text, has been similarly revised. 


677 pages 194 


Readings in Social Psychology 


Prepared under an editorial committee of the 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


$3.25 


This important new collection of readings, chosen by an editorial committee of 
SPSSI under the joint chairmanship of Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. 
Hartley is awakening widespread interest in teachers of Social Psychology across 
the country. Widely diversified to include basic principles as well as specific 
problems, the collection is so organized that teachers may choose from the 
wealth of material what best suits their own needs. Never in recent years has 
such a representative group of writings been gathered from all fields of con- 
temporary social research. Here is a book that may be used suitably as a 
supplementary text in many courses in Psychology or Social Psychology. 


672 pages 1947 $4.00 


Psychology of Rumor 


G. W. Allport and L. J. Postman 
Harvard University 


In this unusual new text, rumor has, for the first time, been taken out of the 
realm of generalization and brought into the laboratory. By objective analysis, 
the authors have discovered and formulated basic laws on the origin, circulation 
and distortion of rumor. Because of the sound, scientific approach to a topic 
never before studied under laboratory conditions, the book will find wide use in 
psychology and sociology departments. 


247 pages 1947 $2.60 


Henry Holt and Company 257 Fourth Ave., New York Ci 
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